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The March of Events 


HERE is an educational value in the 
discussion of the remarkable coin- 


cidences of the births of great men in 
1809 — Lincoln, Gladstone, Darwin, Chopin, 
Mendelssohn, Tennyson, Poe, Holmes, Fitz- 
gerald, Mrs. Browning, and others less noted. 
It is easy to explain the simultaneous develop- 
ment of Lincoln and Gladstone, for simulta- 
neous. political upheavals in their countries, 


under different forms, were sure to develop 
ereat careers. Perhaps some similar cause 
may be found for the practically simultaneous 
appearance of great musical composers. But 
here all clear explanation ends. <A Poe, for 
instance, might have come at any time or at 
no time, and may or may not come again. It 
would be difficult to account for such a poet by 
any political or social or scientific forces. 

The best use, then, that can be made of the 
extraordinary coincidences of the births of these 
great men and women — great in so many 
ways — is to use the centenary of their appear- 
ance as an occasion to study their works and 
careers; and those who believe that civilization 
makes progress chiefly by the leadership of 
great men will pray that this year will confer 
on mankind as many such as the corresponding 
vear of the last century. For, in spite of the 
great increase of our educational machinery 
and the noise that our institutions of learning 
make in the modern. world, in spite, too, of our 
great gains in mastering the forces of nature 
and in lifting the level of well-being, in spite 
of all the progress that we have made in a 
century, we know no more about the rearing 
or the training or the coming of great men than 
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was known a hundred years ago. Nor do we 
recognize them when they come any more 
quickly than the men of the last century did. 


LINCOLN AND DARWIN AND THE NEW WORLD 
THEY MADE 


SPECIALLY instructive are the cele- 
brations of the centenary of Lincoln and 
Darwin, the two greatest names in the list, 
if greatness be measured by the results of men’s 
work. Doubtless the downfall of slavery and 
the rounded development of the Union would 
have come if Lincoln had never been born; and 
modern science would have been established 
and most old philosophies thrown into the 
waste-basket, and man would have put himself 
in his present attitude to life and to Nature, if 
Darwin had never lived. Yet the fact is that 
these incalculable gains to the human race 
came by the labors of these men; and the 
gratitude of mankind would be small if the 
greatest honor were not paid to them. 

The celebration of Darwin’s work is neces- 
sarily less spectacular than the celebration 
of Lincoln’s. But the difference between living 
in the post-Darwinian era and in the pre- 
Darwinian era, to every thoughtful and restless 
spirit in a world of unexplained purpose and 
mystery, is the greatest intellectual difference 
that has come in many centurics. In com- 
parison with it, mere political or social ad- 
vances sink into insignificance. 

Yet the great figure of Lincoln becomes larger 
as we get further from his physical presence, 
and the wonder of his greatness grows. No 
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PRESIDENT-ELECT TAFT AND MRS. TAFT AT AUGUSTA, GA. 


“ 


I PRAY THAT IT MAY BE GIVEN TO ME TO OBLITERATE ALL SECTIONAL LINES, 
AND LEAVE NOTHI OF DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE NORTH AND THE SOUTH, 
SAVE A FRIENDLY EMULATION FOR THE BENEFIT OF OUR COMMON COUNTRY” 


[See ** The March of Events"’) 

















REPRESENTATIVE THEODORE FE. BURTON OF OHIO 


WHO WILL SUCCEED MR. FORAKER AS UNITED STATES SENATOR 
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ATOR PHILANDER C. KNOX 


SECRETARY OF STATE IN MR TAFT’S CABINET. HE WAS ATTORNEY GENERAL FROM toot TO 
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MR. FRANK A. VANDERLIP 


WHO HAS SUCCEEDED MR. JAMES STILLMAN AS PRESIDENT OF THE TIONAL CITY 
BANK, WHICH IS THE BANK WITH THE LARGEST CAPITAL IN THE UNITED STATES 


War 








MR. HORACE WHITE 
THE HEAD OF THE COMMITTEE APPOINTED BY GOVERNOR 
HUGHES TO INVESTIG THE METHODS OF WALL STR 




















GOVERNOR AUGUSTUS E. WILLSON OF KENTUCKY 
THE CHIEF TASK OF WHOSE ADMINISTRATION IS THE MAINTE- 
NANCE OF LAW AND ORDER AND THE END OF NIGHT-RIDING 


[See Page 11273) 











GENERAL JOHN B. FRISBIF 


WHO AT EIGHTY-FIVE MANAGES ENTERPRISES THAT HAVE MADE HIM HEAD OF THE AMERICAN COLONY IN MEXICO 
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MR. JAMES WILSON 


FOR TWELVE YEARS SECRETARY OF 
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Photograph by Bailey Willis, 1904 


THE EFFECT OF EROSION IN THE WU-TAI MOUNTAINS 200 MILES SOUTHWEST OF PEKING 

















Photograph by Bailey Willis, 1904 


STONE WALL TERRACING IN THE WU-TAI MOUNTAINS IN NORTHERN SHANSI 








THE ONLY WAY TO SAVE THE LAND AND PROTECT THE STREAMS AFTER THE FORESTS HAVE BEEN CUT AWAY 











Photograph by Bailey Willis, 1904 
THE MOUNTAINS OF WU-TAI-SHAN DEFORESTED SINCE 1725 


TERRACING TO SAVE THE SOIL. SEE MAP ON PAGE T1198 
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Photograph by Bailey Willis, 1904 
MOUNTAINS RESEMBLING THE APPALACHIANS, ONCE WOODED, NOW BARED 
THIS DESOLATION HAS BEEN MADE IN LESS THAN TWO CENTURIES 




















Photograph by Bailey Willis, 1904 


A VALLEY AT THE FOOT OF THE WU-TAI-SHAN IN NORTHERN SHANSI 
THE LAND RUINED FOR CROPS EXCEPT WHERE THE STONE WALLS CATCH SOME SEDIMENT DURING THE FLOODS 











Photograph by Bailey Willis, 1904 
A ROAD IN A VALLEY WHICH IN FLOOD SEASON IS ENTIRELY INUNDATED 
THE FLOODS DUE TO CLIMATIC CONDITIONS HAVE BEEN AGGRAVATED BY DEFORESTATION 
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MR. TAFT 
other personality in our history except Wash- 
ington’s has so taken hold on the hearts of men 
—of all men. His large human qualities — 
the triumph of sheer character and patience 
and sympathy and humor — make so direct an 
appeal that in veneration of him the common 
man (and in his presence all men are common) 
forgets his achievement and feels the lifting 
influence of a great kindred spirit. Life in 
our country would have been very different 
this last half-century if slavery had survived 
even for a little longer time, and if the Con- 
federacy had succeeded even temporarily—how 
different, it causes a shudder to try to think. 


THE GREAT LESSON OF THE EARTHQUAKE 


HE better organization of the world and 
the consequent promptness of human 
sympathy — a kindlier and closer relation of 
men and of nations — were never more con- 
spicuously shown than by the world-wide 
response to the needs of the sufferers in Sicily 
and southern Italy. Governments and cities 
and organizations of many sorts and individ- 
uals — the poor as well as the rich — responded 
in a way that shows a real advance of nations 
and of great masses of men toward something 
like universal brotherhood. No such evidence 
of progress of this wide and deep kind was 
ever before given in all the long history of 
human calamities. 


MR. TAFT ON THE TARIFF AND ON THE ANTI- 
TRUST LAW 


R. TAFT has already explained in a 

few short speeches of unusual quietness 

and simplicity his convictions about the most 

important policies now under discussion. 

Regarding the tariff, he takes the Republican 

platform literally, which he explained in these 
words: 

“The measure of the tariff should be the dif- 
ference between the cost of production of the 
article in this country and such cost abroad, and 
in the estimate of the cost of production abroad 
and in the estimate of the cost of production here 
there should be included among other elements 
what is regarded in each place as a reasonable 
manufacturer’s profit.” 


This is protection. But it is protection by 
schedules very much lower than many of the 
schedules now in effect. The practical task 
of determining the exact cost of many manu- 
factured articles, including a “reasonable 
profit,” either here or in any other country, 


AND .THE 


SOUTH 11187 
is not as easy as it seems. But this is at least 
a clear principle to work by, and the present 
tariff was not framed by any principle, but 
chiefly by preference and favor. 

At the dinner of the Ohio Society in New 
York, where Mr. Taft made this explanation of 
his attitude toward tariff revision, he spoke 
with the same directness against the repeal of 
the Sherman anti-trust law, but in favor of its 
amendment, in these words: 

“It will be the business of the Administration 
to get such construction or amendment of the 
law as will lay down a rule by which all business 
men may be guided, in order that they may know 
where the line is they may not cross.’ 


In morals, it is not difficult to decide when an 
act in restraint of trade is wrong — is in viola- 
tion of a square deal; but the law as it now 
stands makes no discrimination. Amend- 
ment or construction is needed which shall 
make it applicable only to such combinations 
in restraint of trade as make against the public 
welfare. Mr. Taft declared his belief that rail- 
roads should be dealt with by a separate statute. 

In this definite declaration concerning the 
regulation of corporations, he stood squarely 
by the “Roosevelt policies” of which this is a 
large part. This emphatic utterance was 
made to an audience in which more men sat 
who control great corporations than often get 
together. Mr. Harriman was there and Mr. 
Morgan, Mr. Rockefeller and Mr. Archbold, 
and Mr. Ryan, and more of the ‘same 
financial class. 

Subsequently Mr. Taft expressed a hope that 
the practical workings of the Government in 
controlling corporations could be so modified 
as to work more smoothly and rapidly. 

These — the control of corporations and the 
revision of the tariff — are the two most import- 
ant tasks of legislation and administration; 
and, as regards them both, the public knows 
precisely where the incoming President will 
stand, even before his inauguration. 


MR. TAFT AND THE SOUTH 


ONCERNING the restriction of the 
suffrage in the Southern States, Mr. 

Taft spoke at the dinner of the North Caro- 
lina Society in New York with the same 
plainness. He declared that we have the 
same Federal laws and the same Adminis- 
tration from the Canadian border to the 
Gulf of Mexico; and he showed a willing- 
ness — even an eagerness — to have Southern 
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support of his policies and Administration. 
And then he made plain his position regarding 
the restrictions of the suffrage, which is the same 
position that most thoughtful men of either 
party hold, and this class does not include 
either those men in the North who are opposed 
to any restriction nor those in the South 
who wish to prohibit the Negro from voting 
at all. 

The restriction of the suffrage, Mr. Taft 
explained, is a question for every state to deal 
with as it chooses, provided it do not violate 




















By courtesy of the New York World 


“ MARCHING THROUGH GEORGIA”’ 


the Federal Constitution. That is to say, the 
suffrage may be lawfully restricted by imposing 
a property qualification, an educational quali- 
fication, a poll-tax, or all these, provided that, in 
making the restriction, white men and black 
men are treated alike. Any discrimination on 
account of color would, of course, be in violation 
of the Fifteenth Amendment. The proposal 
to repeal this amendment, he declared wholly 
visionary. 

This is the only lawful ground that any man 
or party can stand on; and the overwhelming 





THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


mass of each party does stand on it. . This posi- 
tion will prevent the repetition of the ignorant 
rule of either race. By restricting the suffrage, 
the South removed its old reason for remaining 
“‘solid.””. How soon any Southern State will 
become Republican will depend on sentiment 
—or personalities and temperaments and 
perhaps even on the use of Federal patronage 
—in a word, upon the quickness with which 
the Republican party in any state is made 
“respectable.” 

The reported plan to organize political clubs 
throughout the South of men who, though they 
may vote as Democrats at local elections, will 
vote as Republicans at national elections, will, 
if it be seriously tried at all, of course, turn out 
to be a mere paper plan. If clubs are to be 
formed that will help the Republican party, 
they must be Republican clubs, whatever they 
be called. Such mere tin-soldier ways of going 
about a perfectly straightforward task will end 
in ridicule. 

The task is to make the Republican party 
in the South a sincere party. It has been made 
up, in the main, certainly it has been managed, 
by little groups of men held together by spoils. 
They have not wished the Republican party 
to succeed in the South; for, if it were to suc- 
ceed, its leadership would pass into better 
hands. They have traded in offices and in 
votes at national conventions. ‘This is the plain 
truth; and the sooner that Mr. Taft finds it out 
and acts upon it, the better. 

If the fourth- class postmasters in the 
Southern States were put under the classified 
service and thus removed from politics, and if 
the other Federal offices were given to men of 
character, whether they have been Republicans 
or not, and if the little gangs of office brokers 
were disowned at Washington, a Republican 
party would instantly grow up. And there 
is no other way for one tocome. It cannot be 
made to order. 


AN ORDERLY AND RESOLUTE ADMINISTRATION 


HE common politician must regard Mr. 
Taft as a simple man, for he knows no 

better than to take seriously the platform on 
which he was elected. That platform demands 
a revision of the tariff by a definite principle. 
He accepts that demand as his duty and as the 
duty of his party, and he expects the people to 
hold him and his party responsible for their 
conduct. So, too, the declarations about the 
regulations of corporations and the “‘ Roosevelt 














policies.” - So, too, about the maintenance of 
the war amendments to the Constitution. The 
states may regulate the suffrage as they please 
—restrict it by educational and _ property 
qualifications, or in any other way they like, to 
prevent the rule of ignorant and irresponsible 
masses — but they may not lawfully restrict 
it by devices which discriminate against Negroes 
as Negroes. 

The Republican party begins to have a 
meaning when its official utterances in a 
national platform are interpreted in this simple 
and direct way; and the country has the satis- 
faction of knowing precisely where the Execu- 
tive stands and precisely what he wishes to 
accomplish and precisely what he regards as the 
duties of Congress. An orderly and methodi- 
cal and judicial administrative era is this into 
which we are coming, under a resolute man who 
has, perhaps, a deficient perception of the 
spectacular. 


THE WEXT SECRETARY OF STATE 


HE best opinion of the country has 
expressed approval of Mr. Taft’s 
selection of Senator Knox, of Pennsylvania, as 
his Secretary of State. Eight years ago, the 
political world had never heard of Mr. Knox, 
though the legal world knew him very well. 
A successful lawyer in Pittsburgh, who had 
large corporations among his clients, he was 
called into President McKinley’s Cabinet as 
Attorney-General; and it was while he held this 
portfolio, under President Roosevelt, that 
prosecutions under the anti-trust act began in 
earnest. It was he who secured the dissolution 
of the Hill-Harriman “merger.” He came 
into the Senate first by appointment to fill an 
unexpired term at Senator Quay’s death. His 
career, therefore, is somewhat like Mr. Hay’s 
and Mr. Root’s in this: that he has come into 
high positions by appointment rather than by 
election. Unlike his two great predecessors in 
the office of Secretary of State, he has, however, 
had one election to the Senate and has had this 
legislative experience. Mr. Taft, in talking 
about the appointment of Senator Knox, laid 
emphasis upon his great legal ability and 
experience. In this, too, he has the same 


strong qualities as Secretary Root. 

We have been exceedingly fortunate in late 
years in having two most extraordinary men in 
this important post, and there is every reason 
to believe that Senator Knox will prove a worthy 
successor to them. 


It is interesting to note that 


A CABINET RECORD WITHOUT PRECEDENT 
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he and Mr. Taft sat together for several years 
at the President’s Cabinet table, and during 
the coming administration they will both be 
there, although each will now occupy a new seat. 


A CABINET RECORD WITHOUT PRECEDENT 


A. talk of Cabinet changes brings to mind 

the unprecedented period of service by 
Secretary Wilson of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. During his administration of this 
department, it has become the most various in 
its activities and the most efficient organization 
of its kind in the world; and it is of direct 
help to a larger number of persons than any 
other department of the government, except the 
Post Office. 

Whether Secretary Wilson will be a member 
of Mr. Taft’s Cabinet has not yet been 
announced. But in any event he has made a 
historic place for himself. 

James Wilson was born on a farm in 
southwest Scotland, one side of which dipped 
into the waters of the Atlantic. He went 
swimming, tended the sheep, plowed the fields, 
and imbibed the agricultural philosophy of 
that country till he was sixteen years old. 
After a few years in Connecticut, he went to 
central Iowa more than fifty years ago. He 
soon began to “‘earn a farm.” Except for the 
small profits from a sawmill, he earned enough 
to buy a farm by farming. 

When he was about thirty-five years old, the 
farmers sent him to the State Legislature. 
But when the legislature was not in session he 
still took the ‘‘down row” behind the wagon. 
He placed Roberts’s Rules of Order on the 
end gate of the wagon-box and mastered its 
principles of parliamentary procedure and 
practically committed its language to memory. 
He soon became Speaker of the House. 

The farmers then sent him to Congress, and 
a newspaper man, in his effort to distinguish 
between him and Senator James Wilson, also of 
Iowa, placed the name of his county in front 
of his name, and he is even yet ‘Tama Jim 
Wilson” in Iowa. His keen parliamentary 
knowledge gained for him rapid promotion to 
the Committee on Rules. Following his retire- 
ment from Congress, he wrote about agriculture. 
His county paper made plates of his articles 
and supplied them to a hundred Iowa county 
papers. When, twenty years ago, the Iowa State 
College at Ames made him the director of the 
State Experiment Station, his real career began. 
His optimism for agricultural advancement 
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his broad plans for the development of re- 
search and instruction, and his choice of men 
to carry out his plans caused the Iowa State 
College to gain and hold a place among the 
leading agricultural colleges of the world. It 
was while he was at Ames that President 
McKinley asked Senator Allison to name a 
man who combined the technique of the 
farmer with experience in public life in 
Washington. When told that his old con- 
gressional friend, Wilson, had been several 
years a professor in an agricultural college, he 
at once asked him to become a member of his 
first Cabinet and he has been in the Cabinet 
ever since. 

He has developed his department from an 
institution which spent $4,000,000 a year with 
little result to one which spends $15,000,000 
a year so well that the department is one of the 
great forces which are bringing about the con- 
stantly increasing income from the farms of 
the United States. 

The Secretary’s most characteristic habit of 
thought is to keep close to the man who works 
in his ‘‘shirt sleeves.” 


THE TARIFF “ JIG” 


R. CARNEGIE had much fun in ridi- 
culing the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee when it summoned him at one of its 
hearings on the tariff. He jibed the members 
of the committee; he made irreverent remarks 
about the rates of duty; he spoke lightly of the 
ponderous lists of figures that various steel 
manufacturers had presented; and, when the 
chairman of the committee whispered some- 
thing to his next neighbor, Mr. Carnegie said 
to the audience: ‘‘I thought he said ‘the jig is 
up.’ ” 

The gist of his statement was that the tariff 
on steel products is no longer necessary. This 
opinion has been held and expressed by many 
well-informed men, but they are not men who 
have been engaged in the business nor whose 
knowledge of it gave their opinion practical 
authority. 

And quite as important as Mr. Carnegie’s 
argument and opinion is his jaunty ridicule 
of the whole thing. It becomes more difficult to 
regard it with a straight face after he has 
laughed at it. Nor is it a sufficient answer to 
say that, having grown rich by the tariff, he 
is now ungrateful and ungenerous to pull others 
from the trough. That does not touch the gist 
of the subject at all. 


OF EVENTS 


THE NATURAL LIMITATION OF TRUSTS 


ILL the return of normal, or even of rea- 
sonable business activity bring another 
riot of industrial organization? Hardly. For, 
if a count were made of the ambitious com. 
binations that were launched during the pros- 
perous years that followed the panic of 1893, it 
would show a long death-roll. Many of them 
failed because the fundamental conception on 
which they were based was false; many of 
them because of incompetent management; 
and many of them for other reasons, such as a 
lack of capital or unforeseen business conditions. 
From this experience, men who were active ten 
or fifteen years ago learned much; and most 
men who have money were active ten or fifteen 
years ago. Such men learned caution, but they 
learned more than caution — they learned one 
general principle of organization as well. 
That general principle is this — the law of 
competition has not been abolished and it is 
not going to be abolished. The trust idea is 
not of universal application. Its application is, 
in fact, very limited. It can be applied with 
hope of permanent success only to industries in 


which it is possible to secure some approxima.. 
tion to a monopoly, and the number of possible. 


monopolies is very much smaller than it is 
usually supposed to be. The few trusts that 
have a natural monopoly or a working approxi- 
mation to a natural monopoly may have a 
secure foundation. All others are, like the rest 
of business undertakings in the world, depend- 
ent chiefly on good management. Most of the 
best managed will last one working lifetime, 
perhaps two lifetimes, by the momentum of 
success and by capable managers that had the 
training of their founders during the construc- 
tive period of these undertakings. But they 
have no perpetual lease of life merely because 
they are trusts. 

The lesson that has been pretty thoroughly 
learned by men of experience is that the trust 
idea in itself is not a safe idea. Mere bigness 
is not strength. In many cases, perhaps in 
most cases, it is a cause of weakness. And the 
old theory that a big organization can save 
expenses merely because it is big is not true 
beyond a certain point. Inevery business 
there is a unit of the most economical man- 
agement, and that unit generally falls far 
short of monopoly. In fact, it generally coin- 
cides with the area of one man’s successful 
management. 

For these reasons among others, another 
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period of ambitious industrial organization in 
large units is hardly to be looked for. The 
opportunity for individual success and for the 
success of corporations that-do not exceed in 
their size the possibilities of individual or group 
management, under open competition, is, per- 
haps, as great as it ever was. This judgment 
leaves out of the reckoning, too, the influence 
of governmental regulation to prevent the 
restraint of trade; and this regulation will 
become more and more effective as we go on. 


A REAL MONOPOLY THAT THREATENS THE 
PEOPLE 


Bu there is one form of monopoly, or of 

possible monopoly, that is very fast 
coming into fashion, and the regulation of it 
is a crying necessity. That is the practical 
monopoly by individuals and by corporations of 
the water-powers of the country. The long- 
distance transmission of power has given almost 
every water-fall a greatly increased value, a 
value, too, that will continue to increase at 
a very rapid rate. 

This rapid increase of value could not have 


‘been foreseen by those who framed our 


statutes or shaped our customs of dealing in 
real property. Water-powers, therefore, of 
comparatively small value under existing con- 
ditions may be got cheap and so held or devel- 
oped as to give monopolies to a relatively small 
number of people. In this way the benefits 
of the long-distance transmission of power 
may fall into a few hands and not be shared by 
all the people. 

Here is chance for a real monopoly —a 
monopoly that at present does not seem especi- 
ally obnoxious or unfair because the business 
of the transmission of power is yet hardly begun. 
But in a decade or two we shall wake up to 
these enormous potential values. In a large 
part of the country — except in the Prairie 
States — transportation, travel, lighting, manu- 
facturing, even the routine duties of the house- 
wife, may all be done by electricity from water- 
power. The covntry as well as the town may 
profit by it in ways and to a degree yet 
undreamed of. Within reasonable distances it 
is the cheapest power yet found. Once the 
cost of dams, dynamos, and wires is paid, there 
will be no other investment required, and the 
cost of maintenance is negligible. More new 
uses will be found for such power during the 
next generation, perhaps, than were found 
for steam-power during the last generation. 
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Within a few decades, hardly a water-power 
big or little, will longer run to waste. 

Now, if they be monopolized and if the cost 
of their service be kept as high as the competi- 
tion of coal-power will permit, a great wrong 
will be done; and this is a state of things that 
calls immediately for fair regulation and 
supervision by governments, national and local. 
For not another water-power can be created. 
We shall presently need every one that exists. 
It is a form of nature’s bounty that ought to be 
shared by all the people. And there is yet no 
definitely fixed body of statutes and of customs 
that forbid the proper regulation of this sort 
of monopoly before we have a vast entrenched 
and vested interest in it. Every legislature 
ought to turn its attention to the subject now. 


‘““FEWER LAWS AND BETTER LAWS” 


HEY are doing an interesting thing in 
Texas, on the back swing of the pen- 
dulum. A movement was begun some time 
ago by a group of business men to reform the 
laws and the lawmakers, and it is carried for 
ward with volume and earnestness by corre- 
spondence, by circulars, by speeches, by the 
newspapers. It is the fashion, when Texan 
business men meet one another, to talk about 
the reform of the laws. The excessive restriction 
and regulation of the last decade have naturally 
gone so far as to provoke revolt. Along with this 
agitation, a real reform in the administration of 
this state is going on. The state government 
determined to find out all the wasteful leaks 
in the state and municipal treasuries, and to 
stop them. A corps of business experts went 
to work, and made a systematic and unbiassed 
audit or investigation of state affairs — not by 
politicians, not even by voters in Texas. 

This is the new Texas idea, to run a state, 
a county, a municipality, on a business basis. 
The searching investigation revealed no graft. 
The state has a clean bill of health so far as the 
most malignant of our diseases is concerned. 
But extravagance, wastefulness, unscientific 
lavishness have run riot. These growths are 
not malignant. They will be cut out, and 
Texas will recover. 

Then, on top of this, comes the waking of 
business common sense in the people at large, 
finding its most eloquent expression in this big 
movement for ‘‘ Fewer laws and better laws.” 

In an address delivered before the Fort 
Worth Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Frank 
Trumbull, himself one of the modern builders 
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of Texas, referred to this movement as one of 
the most hopeful of the signs of the times. He 
referred more specifically to the Stock and Bond 
Law of the state, which has been in force for 
thirteen years, and which has resulted in 
making it practically impossible for any Texas 
railroad to build its own lines of road without 
some help from outside corporations. The 
law makes it necessary first to build the road, 
and then get permission to bond it. Such a 
method, it goes without saying, is prohibitory 
of building in most new communities. This 
provision, like many others that have resulted 
in restrictions upon commerce, is now under 
review, not so much in the legislative halls as 
in the press, in conversation wherever business 
men meet, and in formal resolutions adopted 
by trade bodies throughout the state. 


THE HOME-COMING OF THE FLEET 


F THE fleet’s good Juck (which is another 
name for good management) continue, we 
shall have a great celebration before the month 
is gone; and it is an achievement worth celebrat- 
ing. Asa physical feat, the voyage around the 
world of so large a number of war-ships is with- 
out precedent and is a noteworthy thing; for 
it has established many mechanical facts that 
will be of value to builders and commanders 
in the future. More important still, it has 
tested and trained our officers and crews as 
no other practice could have done and made 
them, in the opinion of our own naval experts, 
the best-trained body of men that any navy has. 
This does not seem an unreasonable nor boast- 
ful judgment, for no other navy has had such 
an experience. 

More important still, the political effect — 
moral effect is the better phrase — of the 
voyage has been far-reaching and altogether 
good. We have almost forgotten the welcome 
given to the fleet at all the South American 
ports where it touched, the assurance that it 
gave both to the ruling classes and to the masses 
of the peaceful and helpful attitude of the 
United States; the satisfaction that the people 
of the Pacific States showed; the wild welcome 
in the British colonies in the South Sea, and the 
even more spectacular demonstration of the 
Japanese. In addition to the formal but 


sincere assurances of friendly relations which 
the fleet conveyed, its presence gave the people 
of every country that it visited a far more 
accurate and friendly conception of the United 
States than they had had before. 


As a means 
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of communicating international sentiment and 
of spreading a knowledge of our nation among 
the people of distant nations, such a voyage 
of such a fleet is entitled to rank as an important 
discovery. It was a spectacular performance 
but an impressive one also, and it will have 
important and far-reaching results. 


THE HANDICAP OF GREAT WEALTH 


HE suggestion that Mr. Charles W. Eliot, 
as he retires from the presidency of 
Harvard University, be appointed Ambassador 
to England has met popular approval for two 
good reasons. First and chief, he is a man 
who conspicuously represents the best type 
of American citizenship, and who is already 
known and honored all over the world; next, 
because he is not a rich man—in other words, 
because he has spent his life in the doing of 
nobler tasks than the getting of wealth. 

In this lies the interesting point about the 
very general approval of the suggestion. The 
American people are displeased that the 
Republic should be represented in its diplo- 
matic service by men whose wealth may even 
possibly give the suggestion that they were 
chosen because of their ability to entertain 
lavishly. Eagerly as we seek riches, we are 
unwilling to have it thought or even suspected 
that a man’s wealth — however good a man 
he may be —is the standard by which we 
judge him. 

This popular mood may be unfair to some 
rich men, but it is a good mood; and the 
American public has never had any other mood. 
It is, in fact, not a mere mood; it is a well- 
reasoned conviction. 

We do in our daily lives put too great stress 
on money-getting, and there is a very sordid 
side of American character. But the vice is 
individual rather than collective. It has not 
changed our general social or political judg- 
ments. In fact, we put a heavy handicap on 
our very rich men, or they put it on themselves, 
perhaps. At any rate, they have it. 


A WAR OF THEORIES AT PANAMA 


S THE Gatun dam a failure? That ques- 
tion recurs in engineering circles with 
increased persistence. Upon the reply depends 
the cost of the Panama Canal — whether it will 
be more than five hundred million dollars 
instead of one hundred and forty-five million 
dollars or thereabouts as originally estimated. 
Engineers who know the field are apparently 
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WHEN WILL THE CANAL PAY ITS WAY? 


equally divided in their opinions. The 
Government experts in charge of the work are 
emphatic in their statements that the dam will 
hold water— and that is the crux of the 
problem. Others declare that the whole range 
of hills upon which the dam is being super- 
imposed is porous, and that the Chagres River 
will not be contained by the dam, but will leak 
through the porous hills, undermine the dam, 
and defy all attempts to confine it. Colonel 
Goethals, in his report, states that test borings 
have been made along the site of the dam, and 
these have fully satisfied all his engineers in 
charge that the sub-strata are stable. Here 
the case rests for their side. 

The critics are disturbed by a mysterious 
seepage that makes the flow of the Chagres 
River smaller as it nears its mouth; and by 
equally mysterious underground streams near 
the dam, evidently arising from what might be 
called leakage in the river bed at points higher 
up the stream. The river water soaks down 
into the lower strata, and follows what seem 
to be layers of porous rock and gravel far down 
beneath the surface. These streams, say the 
critics, will be augmented as the Chagres River 
is backed up, on account of the much greater 
pressure, and will ultimately wash out the 
porous strata and cause recurring collapses in 
the dam and in the hills of the region. 

These are the two theories. The weight of 
evidence seems to point to the correctness of the 
Government theory; but the other is supported 
by such positive opinions from men of engineer- 
ing skill as to suggest the wisdom of a fuller 
refutation than has been given them before 
this country is committed to the expenditure of 
hundreds of millions of dollars for the building 
of a work that, if the critics are correct, must 
fail. It is the importance of this inquiry that 
takes Mr. Taft to Panama now, and that may 
take him there from time to time during his 
Administration. 


WHEN WILL THE CANAL PAY ITS WAY? 


R. T. A. BALLARD, in the Con- 

temporary Review, makes an effort to 

compute the business that the Panama Canal 
may be expected to do. 

Of the trade of Europe and the American 
Atlantic ports with Asia, he concludes that very 
little will go through the canal. For Yokohama 
is 1,300 miles nearer Europe by Suez than by 
Panama; Shanghai, 3,000 miles nearer; Mel- 
bourne, 2,000 miles; and Sydney, 1,200 miles. 
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The Southern coast of Asia, inciuding India, 
Siam, and Burmah, is of course much nearer 
Europe by Suez. New Zealand alone will be 
more accessible by Panama, and this by only 
four days’ steaming. He thinks that the Suez 
route will hold even the New Zealand business 
to Europe on account of the numerous ports of 
call and the coaling stations along the route; 
but he grants, for the sake of argument, that 
the whole of this New Zealand traffic, one 
hundred and twenty-five million dollars a year, 
can be diverted to Panama. But none of the 
traffic that passes Capetown can be diverted; 
for it follows that long route for the purpose of 
taking in the ports of call along the way. If it 
could be diverted, Suez would claim it now. 

The second great division of traffic — trade 
between Atlantic ports and the west coast of 
South America— amounts to one hundred 
million dollars a year. Of this, about one- 
fifth will still go by Cape Horn after the canal 
is open, this being the traffic to and from ports 
in the southern end of Chile and carried in 
ships that trade along the way. ‘This leaves 
about eighty million dollars for the Panama 
route. 

The present traffic between Atlantic and 
Pacific American ports is now nearly all in 
sailing vessels. He thinks that the canal will 
drive this fleet from the seas; and he sets down 
to the credit of the canal one hundred and 
fifty million dollars a year of business from 
this source and from the transcontinental 
railroads. This gives a total of three hundred 
and fifty million dollars a year of business in 
sight. If this volume be doubled before the 
canal is open — surely a liberal estimate — the 
traffic that can be directed through the canal 
from existing routes will be seven hundred 
million dollars a year. 

He doubts whether the canal will create any 
considerable volume of new business. Yet, 
for the sake of making as good a showing as 
possible, he concedes that business amounting 
to one hundred million dollars may be created 
by the opening of this new waterway; and the 
total traffic may be put at eight hundred million 
dollars a year. 

On a scale of dues two-thirds as great as the 
tolls of the Suez Canal — admittedly a high 
estimate — this eight hundred million dollars 
would yield in gross earnings about eleven 
million five hundred thousand dollars a year. 
The minimum estimate for operating expenses 
of a lock canal is five million dollars. The 
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estimated net earnings, therefore, are figured at 
about six million five hundred thousand dollars. 
The United States raises its capital on 2 per 
cent. bonds sold at par. The estimate of this 
critic, therefore, is that even if the canal cost 
three hundred and twenty-five million dollars to 
build, there is a dim chance that at some time 
in the future, perhaps only a short time after 
it is completed, it may pay its way. 

It may be taken for granted that the Suez 
Canal will cut its rates to hold New Zealand 
traffic, that the trans-continental railroads will 
do the same to hold their trade to north Pacific 
ports, that scores of millions of dollars of traffic 
will still follow longer lines for the sake of ports 
of call along the old trade routes, and that the 
Tehuantepec Railway, the Canadian Pacific, 
and the Grand Trunk Pacific, the three foreign 
competitors of our own railways and of the 
canal, will still be doing business across 
continent at a profit. 

What such a forecast is worth it is difficult 
for a layman — difficult for anybody — to say. 
In so complicated a thing as world traffic, a 
miscalculation in one item may make the whole 
calculation misleading. And as for new traffic 
twenty or even ten years hence, perhaps no 
forecast is worth anything; for no man can 
foresee the new commercial forces that may 
then be in play in China, in South America, or 
in the United States. 


CUBA’S SECOND TRIAL AT GOVERNMENT 


HE evacuation of, Cuba by the American 
troops began in December, and the last 
official representative of the occupation is 
expected to leave in April. The real govern- 
ment of Cuba rests in the hands of General 
José Miguel Gomez, the Liberal president 
elected in November. 

The future does not seem to give concern to 
our Government, which doubtless has reason 
to believe that the people are capable of ruling 
themselves and that they should have a fair 
start under favorable cunditions. 

To a certain extent, the belief is shared by 
the American companies that have large invest- 
ments there in sugar and tobacco, street rail- 
ways, power-plants, and kindred ventures. 
They, however, do not conceal their preference 
for a continued American protectorate. The 


British investors in the island have the same 
feeling. 

These large investors will keep a steady 
watch for many years. 


In time, if all goes 
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well, commercial interests will become strong 
enough to be the best safeguards of government, 
but for some time continual watchfulness will 
be the price of safety. 


WASTING MONEY IN FIRE INSURANCE 


lage cal agce one hears complaints that 

Americans are compelled to pay much 
higher fire insurance premiums than Europeans, 
while receiving no better protection. A com- 
mon opinion is that our insurance companies 
pay large dividends, make huge profits, and 
systematically overcharge the public to keep 
up these profits and dividends. 

A pamphlet circulated by the Chicago Credit 
Men’s Association puts the shoe on the other 
foot. It demonstrates that the cause of the 
high premiums is the high average of fires. 
The figures for comparison are drawn from 
France, Italy, Switzerland, and Denmark on the 
one hand, and the United States on the other. 
The period for the comparison is selected to 
exclude the San Francisco disaster. These 
four countries had about the same population 
as the United States in 1900, and the figures 
show the average loss per annum and the 
average loss per capita per annum. 


FIRE INSURANCE LOSSES FOR A GIVEN PERIOD 
Loss Loss 
per annum per capita 
Four European countries $17,500,000 = $0.33 
United States 173,000,000 2.25 


In other words, the United States, with an 
equal population, loses by fire nearly ten dollars 
a year to one dollar lost in the European 
countries. Berlin, with about the same popu- 
lation as Chicago, records an annual fire-loss 
of $150,000. Chicago loses at least $5,000,000 
a year. 

The wonder seems to be, then, that the fire 
insurance rates in the United States are as low 
as they are. It is time the public awakened to 
the fact that fire can be prevented. Berlin 
prevents it. Why should New York, Boston, 
or Chicago not be able to do so? 


THE INCREASE OF FRENCH AND AMERICAN 
WEALTH 


HE estimate of M. Leroy-Beaulieu and 
other French statisticians is that the 
wealth of the French people increases about 
one billion dollars a year. Such an increase, if 
it came in the form of higher prices for lands or 
higher valuations for any other fixed form of 
wealth, would not be of particular international 
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significance. But it is largely in the form of 
liquid capital. 

This tremendous fund immediately becomes 
an international power. It seeks use outside 
France. It poured in a steady stream into the 
coffers of the Russian Government for many 
years. A little while ago, fifty millions came to 
this country to pay for improvements on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. Now half a dozen 
other great railroads are trying to issue bonds 
that will tempt the French investors. In 
Mexico, a land of international enterprise, every 
new development looks first of all to France 
for money. Hundreds of millions of dollars 
flow into Northern Africa. 

This capital, which has made France one of 
the most powerful of the nations in the money 
markets of the world, is not amassed in huge 
fortunes. It is gathered by the ordinary people 
in little sums of a few dollars at a time. It 
comes into the investment markets through 
great banking-houses. The people do not buy 
by their own knowledge, but on their faith in 
their bankers. What the bankers advise, they 
invest in. These great bankers are now look- 
ing to America as the best investment field of 
the future. It is practically impossible for 
them to buy American bonds, because the taxes 
levied on them by the French Government are 
nearly prohibitory; but short-term notes, 
municipal and Government stocks, and a few 
specially designed forms of corporation bonds 
are taken freely by the French bankers. 

According to our own Government compila- 
tions, the French are not the richest people in 
the world. In our census reports, all forms of 
wealth are summarized. In the last year for 
which full comparisons are possible, the aver- 
age wealth of the citizens of the United King- 
dom is placed at $1,455, of Australia $1,247, 
of France $1,228, of the United States $1,125 
and of Denmark $1,119. In this same report, 
it is estimated that the average per capita 
increase in wealth every year between 1904 and 
1910 in this country will be about $40. If this 
held true in 1908, the increase in wealth in this 
country was more than three billion five 
hundred million dollars, which surely com- 
pares favorably with the reported increase of 
one billion dollars in the wealth of the French. 

Compilations of this sort are necessarily 
incomplete, but they are nevetheless very inter- 
esting. The figures of M. Leroy-Beaulieu, 
measuring, as he tries to do, the actual banking 
capital of the nation, are more instructive than 
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the American census estimate. Yet he would 
be a bold critic who should say that the actual 
increase in the wealth of the French in 1908 
was in any way comparable with the increase 
in the wealth of the Americans, measured in the 
same way. 


THE PROBLEMS OF COUNTRY LIFE 


HE Commission on Country Life, which 
held hearings in about thirty states and 
received one hundred and twenty-five thousand 
answers toa series of questions about the con- 
ditions of rural life, and a large volume of in- 
formation by letters and special reports, has 
made a Report to the President that sets liv- 
ing and working in the country in its right 
relation to our national life. 

The Commission reports that the level of 
well-being in the country in general is higher 
than it ever was before; that our country popu- 
lation is increasing its wealth and its comfort 
and multiplying the conveniences and the 
productiveness of its life — in fact, that the 
condition of our rural population is better than 
any equally large rural population could ever 
show before; and this is true. Then it gives 
expression to the peculiar wishes and needs of 
rural civilization in the United States as the 
people themselves express them. Everywhere, 
emphasis was laid by the people upon the need 
of good roads — good roads first, good roads 
last, good roads everywhere; and almost every 
community in every part of the United States 
seems to be waking up on this subject. Equal 
emphasis was laid upon the necessity of making 
the rural school system more effective in its 
training for country life. Criticism of the 
schools as they now exist was almost universal 
by the people, because their influence is rather 
to train youth away from the soil than to train 
them how to make the soil more productive 
and life on it more satisfactory. There is, in 
fact, a universal unrest on educational subjects, 
an unrest so profound and general as to point 
to the necessity of fundamental changes. The 
country people desire the extension of the rural 
free delivery service; they wish a parcels fost; 
and, wherever the subject has been discussed, 
they are heartily in favor of postal savings- 
banks. Codéperation for buying and for selling 
staple products is spreading much more rapidly 
among farmers than most people imagine, and 
such middlemen as do no essential service are 
being eliminated. Local commercial organiza- 
tions of farmers, both for buying and for selling, 
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are growing with a rapidity that indicates a 
determination as far as practicable to do busi- 
ness for themselves, and these efforts are 
succeeding. 

Among the problems that the Commission 
reports to which insufficient attention in many 
parts of the country is yet given are the problems 
of health and sanitation. Asarule, the country 
has not yet organized itseif effectively to pre- 
vent typhoid fever and other such diseases. A 
difficult problem presents itself, too, about farm 
labor. Again, the difficulty of a poor man’s 
securing land increases of course, and it is made 
greater in certain sections of the country by 
unsatisfactory systems of tenantry. 

There are, therefore, serious problems to be 
worked out by our country population; but this 
population, in every part of the country, has 
made intelligent expression of these problems, 
and this is the first step toward their solution. 
A comprehensive survey of the progress and of 
the difficulties of life in the country, such as this 
report makes, gives emphasis and will also give 
direction to the most important work, perhaps, 
that can be done for the strengthening of our 
whole social and industrial fabric. Stated in 
general, the country needs Communication; 
Education adapted to the development of the 
land and of the people; and then it needs 
Organization. These are the three great ways 
in which town life and modern life in general 
have been made efficient, and it is possible now 
to apply them to the country with very great 
rapidity. 

A comprehensive study of this sort leads 
toward a wholesome conception of life on the 
soil. It stimulates the old-time pride of the 
man who gets his living directly out of the earth. 
It reminds us that the preservation of rural 
life is not only a part of the preservation of 
our resources, but the most important part; 
for it is and always will be the nursery of the 
strongest families and of the hardiest virtues. 


THE AWAKENING ABOUT TRAINING MEN 


DUCATING the masses? We are just 
finding out not only that we have never 
really trained any considerable part of the popu- 
lation, but also that we have not yet learned 
how to go about the task. Our organized 


school machinery has hitherto been used to 
train small groups into a class set off more or 
less by themselves — educated away from the 
keenest sympathy with the rest of mankind and 
from the greatest helpfulness to them. 


Instead 
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of this group-making, popular education must 
be the real training of all the people — and of all 
to their best aptitudes and to the greatest 
possible helpfulness. 

You may measure the small number of the 
trained ina hundred ways. For instance, there 
is not a railroad nor other corporation, nor a 
bank, nor a newspaper, nor a college, nor a 
religious organization, nor any group or com- 
pany of men at work in public or private 
association, nor any town nor any county in 
the country, nor any profession, or trade, or 
craft, that is not anxiously looking for trained 
men and women to do its most important work. 
There are not well-trained men enough to 
supply the smallest part of the demand. Yet 
everybody knows that there is enough untrained 
native capacity in the people of the United 
States to do all the great tasks in the world. 
The great mass of the population receive prac- 
tically no training at all. They begin work 
wherever they happen to be, at whatever hap- 
pens to be at hand; most, of course, under 
the pressure of necessity, but many under the 
pressure of convenience; and they go through 
life with varying degrees of efficiency because 
the general average of inefficiency about them 
is low and because the habit and opportunities 
for training are lacking. 

The schools that touch the lives of the great 
majority — those who live in the country and 
those who live under the least advantageous 
conditions in cities — give them only a smatter- 
ing of a few subjects that are not related to the 
lives that they will lead. The apprentice 
system is practically dead because of the 
development of machinery and because of the 
attitude of the labor unions. Almost the only 
thorough training that men get in the United 
States for their work is in a few of the best 
professional and technical schools. And most 
of the men who are carrying the burden of 
responsibility and leadership in the United 
States to-day are self trained. In a sense, every 
man who is trained at all is self trained and 
must be. But self-training involves a great 
loss of time and energy and, besides, it is 
almost always a one-sided training. 

It is a striking fact that the information 
gained by the Commission on Country Life, 
both by its hearings in every great section of the 
country and by its large correspondence, points 
to this — that the people in most parts of the 
United States have now found out that the 
rural public schools are failing to do the task 
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that they were once supposed to do. The 
educational people themselves had already 
discovered that the town schools fail, in vary- 
ing degrees, but fail, of their opportunities. 
Work-shop and school and trading-place and 
farm all fall short of developing men to do the 
best that they might do. 

And we are face to face with this startling 
state of things — we have a large educational 
machinery that does not train. To have 
discovered this fact is, no doubt, the first 
step toward improving it. But in the mean- 
time it is true in every department of work that 
men of disciplined constructive ability are in 
such demand as to show either that there is a 
woeful lack of such ability or a deplorable need 
of training to call it into activity. 


A RIVER THAT RAN WILD FOR FOUR HUNDRED 
; MILES 


F YOU can imagine the Mississippi River 
in flood breaking from its bed somewhere 
around Vicksburg and carrying destruction 
through the states of Mississippi, Alabama, 
and Georgia, and finding an outlet to the sea 
at Savannah, you can imagine what the Chinese 
of Shantung saw and suffered in the spring of 
1868. The Huang-Ho (the Yellow River) 
which had flowed into the sea well south of 
the Shantung Peninsula, suddenly in a flood 
broke from its banks and flowed across a 
whole province, spreading death and destruc- 
tion, and found an outlet in the Gulf of 
Pechili, three hundred miles north of its old 
mouth. 

This national calamity is the result of the 
deforestation of the hills and mountains where 
the river and its tributaries rise. 

In his message to Congress, at the beginning 
of the present session, President Roosevelt 
described this deforested territory and 
appended photographs, showing the awful 
desolation of the treeless and eroded country, 
taken by Mr. Bailey Willis of the Geological 
Survey and Mr. Frank N. Meyer of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Some of the pictures 
which the President used and others, taken by 
Mr. Willis, THE Worip’s Work is publishing 
accompanied by a map showing the area of 
the deforested regions. 

The old Chinese records and the accounts of 
Marco Polo show that not many centuries ago 
the provinces of Shen-si and Shan-si in nor- 
thern China were well forested, watered by 
adequate streams, and extremely fertile. The 


remnants of the original growth preserved 
around the temples bear present witness to this. 
For a long period, the cutiing seems not 
greatly to have exceeded the growth and the 
evil results were not noticeable. When the 
inroads became greater, the deforestation and 
the resultant ruin of the country were rapid and 
became complete. There are mountains in 
the Wu-tai-shan district in the northern part 
of the Province of Shan-si which closely 
resemble the Appalachians from Virginia to 
Georgia. ‘These mountains,’ says Mr. Willis, 
‘“‘were occupied by the earliest Buddhist monks, 
who came to China about 65 A.pD., and dur- 
ing succeeding centuries the sacred mountains 
continued to be clothed with pine forests. But, 
Chinese immigration having been promoted 
about 1725 as a protection against Mongolian 
attacks, the timber was cut and the mountains 
have been laid waste in less than two centuries.”’ 

The rivers of the deforested provinces have 
changed from clear, deep streams with relatively 
even flow to shallow currents wandering over 
broad gravel beds except during the time of 
the floods. The Hun-Ho, which in Marco 
Polo’s time was a highway for junks to and 
from the sea, is now utterly unnavigable. But 
the greatest single change in the rivers of 
China due to deforestation, one of the world’s 
great catastrophes, was the great flood of the 
Huang-Ho when it changed its course in 1868. 
There were millions who suffered in the Huang- 
Ho flood because their countrymen in the 
interior had stripped the mountains and hills 
of trees. Nor have those in the interior profited 
by their cutting. They cut off the trees, then 
the shrubs, then the grass, until not a single 
living thing remained on the mountain sides. 
The rain washed the soil from the rocks. With 
infinite patience every year they build terraces 
wherever they can to save a little of the soil for 
agriculture. The once fertile valley lands 
are covered with gravel and rocks, the débris 
of floods. The territory that was once fertile 
is now bare, its flourishing cities are falling into 
decay. The land is becoming uninhabitable. 

Such is the destruction which — in one par- 
ticular section the Chinese have accom- 
plished in two hundred years. In the parts of 
the United States which most nearly resemble 
the northern provinces of China, the Pied- 
mont country of Virginia and of North and 
South Carolina, we have cut more than a 
third of the forests away, and the beginning 
of the end is visible. 
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A bill to appropriate $5,000,000 to save the 
forests of the White Mountains and the Appala- 
chians passed the Senate last session. Ex- 
Governor Rollins of New Hampshire has 
given THE WorLD’s Work the following list of 
members of the Agricultural Committee in the 
House of Representatives who are favorable 
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F. Scott of Kansas, Chairman; E. M. Pollard 
of Nebraska, W. W. Rucker of Missouri, Jack 
Beal of Texas, C. C. Gilhams of Indiana, A. 
O. Stanley of Kentucky, W. C. Hawley of 
Oregon, Geo. W. Cook of Colorado, G. N. 
Haugen of Iowa, and William Lorimer of 
Illinois. 
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The blacker shading shows the portion stripped since 1725. 
The upper arrow shows the mouth of the river since the flood of 1868. They are 300 miles apart 


River. 


to this measure: John W. Weeks of Massa- 
chussetts, Kittredge Haskins of Vermont, 


John Lamb of Virginia, A. S. Lever of South 
Carolina, W. W. Cocks of New York, J. C. 
McLaughlin of Michigan. 
Mr. Cole of Ohio is believed to favor it. 
Those who are opposed to the bill are: Chas. 





The lower arrow is at the old mouth of the Huang-Ho 


FROM REPORTER TO BANK PRESIDENT 


T IS a swift pace for a newspaper reporter 
to rise in twelve years to the presidency 

of the largest bank in America. Mr. Frank 
A. Vanderlip, who has just been chosen Presi- 
dent of the National City Bank of New York, 
has always proved to be “ bigger than his job.” 
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He took up finance as a career and studied it 
with plodding thoroughness. At first a reporter 
on commercial subjects, he soon became 
financial editor of the Chicago Tribune. 
Meanwhile, he found the time to take up courses 
at the University of Chicago in economics and 
finance. The writer of this paragraph, as an 
associate on the same paper, recalls the ever- 
widening place which Mr. Vanderlip’s growing 
knowledge and authority of judgment won for 
him among Chicago bankers and business men. 
One of them, Mr. Lyman J. Gage, at that time 
President of the First National Bank, saw in 
him not merely the chronicler of financial news 
but the student of financial conditions, present 
and past; and, when he entered McKinley’s 
cabinet as Secretary of the Treasury, he asked 
Mr. Vanderlip to become his private secretary. 
Skill in writing and know!edge of finance made 
Mr. Vanderlip from the first practically, as he 
soon became in fact, an Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury. Thus brought to the notice 
of important financiers, he was asked, eight 
years ago, to take a vice-presidency in the 
great bank of which he has just become 
the head. 

Here he grasped a remarkable opportu- 
nity. The publicity spirit, radiating from the 
dynamic President in Washington, had forced 
its way into banks and corporation offices 
everywhere. The financial world needed a 
spokesman and found one in this newspaper 
man out of the West. He could write a speech 
that was sane and strong and deliver it with 
effect— and he has had to do it often. 
Moreover, he could say the safe word in 
an interview — and he has had to do that 
often, too. 

The bank of which he has now become presi- 
dent is not merely the largest American bank; 
it is also undoubtedly the most powerful single 
banking institution in the country. It is a 
very old bank, but only within the past few 
years, under the hand of Mr. James Stillman, 
has it assumed the leadership in the financial 
world. It is a bank with traditions, but neither 
the bank itself nor its new president has ever 
hesitated to put new precedents in the place of 
old traditions. Now, as Mr. Vanderlip assumes 
the presidency, the bank deserts its plain, little, 
white office-building in Wall Street, and moves 
across the street into the largest banking quar- 
ters in the country —the old Custom House, 
remodeled to fit the needs of the greatest of 
the banks. 
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EXCHANGES 


HE Committee appointed by Governor 
Hughes to investigate the Stock Ex- 
change and the mercantile exchanges of 
New York City, to discover what changes, if 
any, are needed to regulate speculation in 
securities and commodities, and to protect 
investors, went promptly to work. The fullest 
and freest access to facts was given by all these 
exchanges, although the Committee has no 
legal power to compel them to do so. 

No proper definition of ‘‘speculation”’ exists 
in the laws of New York; no definite instances 
of wrong-doing by any of the exchanges are put 
before the Committee; and, in fact, the Com- 
mittee is practically a body of research into a 
subject upon which the laws of the state are 
silent. Ethics, therefore, not law, must be its 
guide. The morality of ‘‘marginal trading,” 
of ‘‘wash sales,” and of many other practices 
of the market is to be considered. 

Men in the financial district expect this 
Committee’s report to strengthen the hands 
of the Exchange governors in dealing with 
breaches of their present rules. ‘‘ Wash sales,” 
‘“‘matched orders,” and ‘“‘bucketing” are 
flatly in transgression of these rules. Any 
member of the Exchange caught in any of these 
practices is expelled or suspended. These 
practices might be, by state law, made criminal 
offences. 

As to the speculation that is generally 
regarded as “legitimate,” that is, the dealing 
in futures, selling securities which are not 
owned at the time of sale, and buying securities 
or commodities on a margin — that is a hard 
thing to deal with in a practical way. The 
report of this Committee will be watched with 
keen interest on this point. If speculation be 
morally wrong (and is it?), can it be regulated 
by law? 

The Committee is expected by the Wall 
Street community to clear away many popular 
misconceptions concerning the exchanges; to 
show that ‘‘bucketing orders” is not practised 
nor tolerated; that interest rates are not juggled 
nor created on the exchanges, but result from 
the working of the law of supply and demand; 
and that the exchanges are not primarily gam- 
bling institutions, but commercial agents. On 
the other hand, that gambling does go on upon 
the floor of the exchanges must be admitted; 
and this Committee will have the task of show- 
ing how it can be eradicated without destroying 
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at the same time the commercial usefulness of 
the exchanges. Everybody knows that many 
things go on in the Wall Street community that 
violate the square deal and unduly favor the 
strong man, and even that in the Wall Street 
machinery, which is absolutely essential to our 
financial life, there is something wrong. Unin- 
formed and unthinking agitators have aroused 
a prejudice against it that is unwarranted; but, 
when this is said, the whole story is not told by 
any means. 

The Committee is a strong one. Its chair- 
man is Mr. Horace White, a scholar and an 
authority on finance. Among the other mem- 
bers are Mr. C. A. Schieren, a former Brooklyn 
mayor; Professor John B. Clark, of Columbia 
University; and Mr. Clark Williams, State 
Superintendent of Banking. 


THE EXTRAORDINARY CAREER OF CASTRO 


HERE is no stranger story in modern 
political adventure than the story of 
President Castro of Venezuela. He is in 
Europe, where he underwent a serious surgical 
operation. But whether he went to Europe for 
this reason, or whether he will ever return to his 
own country, or whether, if he returns, he will 
again be in power — nobody can say with 
certainty. And as to whether he has a great 
fortune in Europe, with which he got away from 
Venezuela, reports differ. It is reported from 
some quarters that he has twenty million 
dollars in the French banks, but in other 
quarters that he is a poor and honest statesman 
who has been able to save not more than two 
million dollars. 

The astonishing career of this man smacks 
of the old days of political freebooters. As a 
cattleman on the frontier between Colombia 
and Venezuela, he succeeded for many years 
in dodging the tax-collectors of both countries 
by the simple device of driving his herds into 
Colombia when the Venezuelan authorities 
came along and into Venezuela when the 
Colombians made their loot-collecting raid. 
On an unhappy day, they appeared simulta- 
neously, with soldiers behind them, and inven- 
toried the herd. On the flanks of the cattle, 
they found so many different brands that they 
began to suspect the honesty of Castro. They 
confiscated the herd ‘‘on suspicion.” 

Lacking cattle, Castro had to seek another 
task. He gathered together a few of his 
neighbors, rough hill-men, fond of fighting, 
went down into the plains, and conquered the 
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country. The whole story is ridiculous enough 
for a comic opera; but it involves the fate of 
what should be a rich and populous country. 
The fortunes of Castro turned upon the fact 
that the power of Venezuela at that time was 
wielded by a race of weaklings, men who could 
neither rule nor fight. He brought with him 
a few hundred real fighting men from the 
Andes, and the whole army of the lowlands 
yielded tohim. Valencia was held by an army 
of more than five thousand men. Castro, 
wounded and ragged, sat down in front of it 
with about five hundred. Valencia sur- 
rendered, and its defenders followed Castro 
to the conquest of the capital The rest of the 
campaign was easy. 

He has since then been a mere plunderer. 
He gave the offices of the state into the hands 
of his own supporters, most of them like him 
but weaker; and they, in turn, have plundered at 
every possible chance. Whenever the interests 
of the state conflicted with the interests of 
these statesmen, the state has suffered and it is 
desperately poor. Nothing like considerations 
of personal right, or justice, or equality have 
disturbed the minds of the rulers of Venezuela. 
When such institutions as the American 
asphalt combine and the French Cable Com- 
pany came within the sweep of his plundering 
hands, international troubles began. 

If Castro does not go back to Venezuela, 
Gomez, who now holds the presidency, will 
follow in his footsteps so far as he possibly can. 
He has been the right hand of Castro through 
his whole administration, has aided and abet- 
ted all the methods that have made the vain 
little dictator notorious, and has reaped the 
same sort of reward, though, as was becoming, 
in less degree. He has learned that he has to 
obey the laws of civilization in dealing with the 
outside world; but he will obey them only so 
far as he has to obey them, and no further. 

There does not seem to be any very definite 
hope for the near future of the unhappy people 
of Venezuela. They could be conquered easily 
by any civilized nation, but the age of such 
conquests is gone; and it is difficult to see how 
the country can be softened by diplomacy, 
persuaded by commerce, touched by education. 
The disease of graft, money-grabbing, and 
personal debauchery must run its course. 
Perhaps Castro may die or stay in exile; and it is 
unlikely that any one of the men who hold 
power in Venezuela will be much better than he. 
But they may be weaker, and a strong and 
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upright man or party may rise at some time to 
bring the country to its own. 


LIEUTENANT-COLONEL PATTERSON’S PLANS 


IEUTENANT-COLONEL J. H. PAT- 
TERSON, the English engineer whose 
experiences with man-eating lions in British 
East Africa have enlivened the pages of this 
magazine for several months (and enlivened is 
a tame word), recently came on a visit to the 
United States; and, on behalf of the readers of 
THE WorLpD’s Work, a most hearty welcome 
was given to him in this office. The author of 
the most thrilling big-game stories in all the 
world, so far as we know, is a modest gentle- 
man whom you would never suspect of such an 
adventurous career. His career as a big-game 
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hunter came to him unsought, while he was per- 
forming his duty as a railroad builder. Fame, 
so to speak, leaped at him out of the jungle. 

He has many photographs of lions and their 
human victims which he has not published, 
some because they are too horrible, and he 
has by no means yet told all his adventures. 
In fact, since his experiences on the Uganda 
Railway, he has had others, even more thrilling; 
and he is now the head of the big-game wardens 
in all British Northeast Africa. 

‘‘T have delivered one lecture,” he said; 
and when asked “Where?” he reluctantly 
replied: ‘‘Before the King.” The lions that 
stopped a railroad, it will be recalled, were 
made a subject of inquiry and answer in the 
House of Lords. 
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shares of Colorado & Southern stock 

last February for $2,300, wrote to THE 
WorLp’s Work in December to say that he 
had decided to sell it at $5,600. He had 
bought it, he said, to hold it ‘‘until the country 
grew up to it.” The current of events had 
been too rapid to suit him, and he had grown 
impatient as he watched the price go up. 
Before he had received a reply, the stock had 
gone up to $5,800. 

The natural question about this transaction 
is whether or not the buyer was speculating. 
He claims that he was not. He knew the 
country through which the road runs, having 
traveled it as a salesman for several years. 
He bought that stock with money which, he 
said, he knew he would not need for several 
years, and for which he was prepared to wait, 
if need be, a long time. He fully intended, if 
the stock had gone down to five dollars or so 
a share in some panic, to keep it through 
thick and thin until the country should really 
grow up to the railroad. 

By accident, as it were, his result came 
quickly. The road was well managed, and 
its earnings remained steady through the bad 
year. Then along came the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy, a powerful railroad of the 
North, seeking a line to the Gulf, and bid a 
good price for the stock of the Colorado & 
Southern and bought it. Consequently this 


. MAN in Missouri, who bought a hundred 


buyer, who had intended to become merely a 
patient investor, found his little fund of 
$2,300 grown to $5,800 within eleven months. 

These fortunate accidents come, at times, 
to those who are careful in making their selec- 
tions, and who study the times very closely. 
A man who bought the stock of this same 
road, or of the Chicago & Alton, or of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, in the worst period of 
1903 or in the worst period of 1907 would have 
reaped about the same reward. Such profits 
belong to the man who is patient enough to 
await his chance, and wise enough to see the 
chance when it comes. Therefore, in general, 
they go to the Wall Street fraternity rather 
than to the outside investor. 

One thing can be learned from this little 
experience — and it is a thing worth learning. 
This man bought because he knew the rail- 
road and the country. He did not have to 
be told. He risked no money on hearsay 
evidence. He made his purchase as a busi- 
ness man, knowing just what he bought and 
just why he bought it. 

When he sold out, he had a fund of $5,600 
or more to invest. In his letter, he asked 
how to use this fund. He wished a safe way 
to use it, not seeking any large profit but 
merely a certain revenue, and mainly stability. 
That is, he wished this fund to be in such a 
position that when the proper time comes he 
will be able to use it again, in a business-like 
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way, as he did last February. He admits 
that he has no knowledge of investments; but 
he claims that he knows a business opportunity 
when he sees one. 

In putting money to use in this purely tem- 
porary way, a man should not seek much 
return in revenue. Practically he gets the 
free use of his money; and, therefore, he 
should not look for high returns in interest, 
any more than the business man has a right 
to expect large interest returns from his 
current account in a business bank, which he 
uses constantly in his discounts and credits. 

The prime requisite, then, is the integrity of 
the principal. Whatever he does, the investor 
does not wish to lose a part of his fund. He 
does not know when he will want it. There- 
fore it must be readily convertible into cash. 
If these two requisites, safety and converti- 
bility, are gained, he has gained all he ought 
to expect. 

The simplest solution of such a problem is 
the bank. The savings-bank will pay 3} to 
4 per cent. on deposits. Many of the strongest 
trust companies in New York, Chicago, 
Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis, and other cities 
of the first class bid for just such funds as these, 
and pay interest upon them at rates that vary 
with the times. When money is plentiful, the 
depositor should not expect to receive more 
than 2 per cent. or 3 per cent. on money that 
is subject to withdrawal at any moment 
without notice. Ordinarily this is the proper 
and business-like method of using a fund 
which is awaiting an opportunty for invest- 
ment, or which may be put into a business 
venture at any moment. Other things being 
equal, the owner of the fund will usually 
deposit it in a trust company or a bank in the 
same town in which he makes his investments. 

A more scientific and undoubtedly more 
profitable use of ‘‘ waiting funds” is the buying 
of maturing bonds or of short-term notes. 
If a man is firmly persuaded that the business 
opportunity for which he is holding his funds 
will not arrive within twelve months or two 
years, he would be unwise to pass by the 
opportunity for larger revenue and equal 
security that is offered by the short-time 
securities. Any banking-house can buy for 
him notes of such standard companies as the 
Louisville & Nashville, the Atlantic Coast 
Line, the New York Central, the Lake Shore, 
the American Cigar Company, or the United 
States Rubber Company. They will yield 
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him, if he should not want the money until 
these securities mature, well above 4 per cent. 
If he should want the money in a hurry in the 
meantime, the market is always ready for such 
notes, and their prices do not fluctuate to any 
great extent. 

Business men, of course, frequently buy 
‘“‘commercial paper” for investments at times 
when they do not need money in their own 
business, but wish to keep their funds busy. 
For instance, a manufacturer makes his big- 
gest collections in February, March, and 
April. His working capital in those months 
increases, perhaps, two hundred thousand 
dollars. He knows that in September, Octo- 
ber, and November he will need the larger 
part of that money in his business; but in the 
meantime it will lie idle in the bank, drawing 
no interest or very little interest, unless he 
invests it. 

Perhaps the average business man does not 
invest it, but rather lets it stay in the bank. 
Others establish a regular connection with a 
good banking-house, and every year they buy 
‘“‘six-months paper” of strong commercial 
institutions. They buy, of course, only the 
best grade of commercial notes, as any failure 
to collect the debt when it comes due would 
cut into their own working capital to just 
that extent. This plan of investment of wait- 
ing funds is commendable under certain 
circumstances. It has its handicaps, particu- 
larly in communities where it is not easy to 
obtain local paper of a proper class for such 
investments. 

In the case of trustee funds or other sums 
of money that have to be kept for a stated 
number of years and then to be found in a 
liquid form, the most scientific and by far the 
most satisfactory medium of investment is the 
standard railroad or municipal bond. A 
man who is taking care of a fund that is to 
mature in, say, 1915, and to be in cash at that 
date, should first of all study the list of 
standard bonds that mature in that year. He 
will probably be able to find just what he 
wants, with the date of maturity fixed only a 
week or so prior to the date at which he will 
need the money. He can then make his 
investment and keep it with an absolute 
certainty that market fluctuations will not 
interfere with the fund. 

If stocks or very long-term bonds are 
bought with such a fund, the buyer relies 


_upon the market price being right at the time 
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he will want the money. This is a very long 
look into the future; and no man can afford 
to back his judgment to this extent with any 
money but his own. Of course if a man has 
a fund for twenty or thirty years, he is en- 
tirely within his rights in buying any proper 
securities with that fund and holding them 
for a profit or for revenue; but, as the time 
approaches when he will be required to make 
his accounting, he should take steps to see 
that the principal of his fund will be intact 
at the given date. And this is the point at 
which he will properly turn to the bonds 
maturing at that date. 

This problem of keeping one’s money at 
work all the time reached a very acute stage 
last summer. Many hundreds of millions of 
dollars of capital, which in the busy period 
of a year before had been used by business 
men as working capital, lay idle in the banks. 
The banks, being agents of commerce only, 
found little use for this idle money, because 
all commerce had fallen to a low figure. 
Naturally this condition led to an ‘‘easy 
money market” in Wall Street, because Wall 
Street was almost the only big market in the 
country that really could use the money at all. 
The Wall Street people were willing to pay 
about 1 per cent. or 2 per cent. for the money, 
and it came to Wall Street in a steady stream. 

When there is plenty of money, the stock 
market is inclined to boom. That was the 
main reason why this market came up to 
high prices before the rest of the country had 
begun to recover from the panic. It is also 
the reason why prices of all sorts of good 
investments have increased so greatly over 
last spring’s prices. There has been so much 
idle money seeking investment that the demand 
for good investments has outrun the supply. 

A question that a great many people ask 
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about investment is how much money should 
be kept in the savings-bank. No general 
reply can be given. The average earner of 
wages should keep enough in the bank to act as 
a safety-fund to meet any emergency that may 
arise, and he should consider himself at 
liberty to invest the rest. The sum needed 
may be two hundred dollars or it may be 
one thousand dollars. It depends on a lot 
of personal matters, the size of a man’s 
family, its general health, the certainty or 
uncertainty of a man’s business or employ- 
ment, the demands of boys at school, and all 
the other details that go to make up the sum 
of human life. In any event, it is foolish to 
invest in securities, particularly in unsalable 
securities, the money that should be the 
working capital of the family. This mistake 
caused a good deal of unnecessary suffering 
and privation during the last year or so in 
New England, where men have the habit of 
buying small blocks of copper stocks in good 
times, and where the industrial collapse cut 
off the living revenues of many thousands of 
people in 1908. As it chanced, the copper 
market collapsed with the industrial collapse, 
and these investors could not sell out their 
investments except at great losses. 

In general, it may be said that the wise man 
keeps his surplus funds steadily at work for 
him; but he does not tie up his working 
capital either in business or in the home. A 
good bank from which he may withdraw his 
funds at any moment is the right place for 
money that may be put in use at any moment. 
This would seem almost an axiom, yet thou- 
sands of otherwise shrewd people seem to 
forget it. On the other hand, surplus money 
that is not going to be needed can be kept 
employed more profitably and with equal 
safety in the investment market. C. M. K. 


INSURANCE FOR TROPICAL TRAVEL. 
ERS AND ARMY OFFICERS 


Work have written to the Insurance 
Department asking what difference 
African or other tropical journeys would make 
in their insurance, and whether a person 


G Wore subscribers to "THE WORLD’S 





intending to travel or reside in the tropics was 
insurable. 

A person who holds an insurance policy can 
find out whether tropical residence or travel will 
affect his insurance by the simple process of 
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reading the provisions of the policy; for it is a 
legal contract and, like all other contracts, binds 
each party to those things which are set down 
in it and nothing more. If the policy makes 
no provisions about travel or tropical residence, 
the holder is free to go or to live wherever he 
chooses. 

Some policies, however, stipulate that the 
holder notify the company before taking any 
tropical journey, and it is important that this 
stipulation be complied with; for a failure to 
comply with it may invalidate the policy, and 
leave the policy-holder uninsured when insur- 
ance is most valuable. 

The question for those who have not policies 
is not so simple, for all the companies prefer to 
insure people who live in this country and do 
not travel in the tropics. For example, Mr. 
‘Messenger, the actuary of the Travelers 
Company, says: 

“By recent rulings this company does not 
issue life policies to permanent residents of 
Africa, South America, or Asia — as we have 
found that such risks vary so in hazard that it 
is very difficult to judge of their character 
individually and the company does not get 
enough of them to bring them under the law 
of average. In addition to this, in the great 
majority of such cases we have not satisfactory 
facilities for obtaining a reliable medical 
examination, and we have not the proper 
provisions for collecting the premiums. In 
regard to applicants going to these places 
temporarily we consider each case on its 
individual merits and no general rule can be 
made.” 

The following companies and several others 
refuse to issue insurance to individuals who in- 
tend going to the tropics, except, as the secre- 
tary of one company wrote, ‘‘after their return.” 

The tna of Hartford. 

The Phoenix of Hartford. 

The National Life of Vermont of Montpelier. 

The Massachusetts Mutual of Springfield. 

The Provident Life and Trust of Philadelphia. 

The Metropolitan of New York. 

The Mutual Benefit of Newark. 


The Connecticut General and the Mutual 
of New York prefer not to insure those who 
they know are going to the tropics, but, if the 
journey is to be short and the other circum- 
stances of the case are favorable, they have 
made exceptions to this rule. The New. York 


Life, on the other hand, issues policies to resi- 
dents all over the world. The premiums 





vary in different countries, chiefly in relation 
to the climate. For a whole-life policy for a 
man 35 years old, they are as follows in the 
different geographical divisions: 
Semi-Tropical 
$34.13 


If the policy-holder is going to travel merely, 
the company will issue a policy at the rate for 
the country to which he is going, but contain- 
ing a clause guaranteeing its reduction upon 
his return. 

The officers of the army and navy, on account 
of the dangers of their trade, are discriminated 
against by most of the companies which insure 
them at all, and most of the companies decline 
to take them under any consideration. There 
are several companies, however, which do 
insure officers under various special re- 
strictions. 

The Penn Mutual is the only large company 
of which we know that insures officers without 
restrictions or the requirement of extra pre 
miums. The A‘tna insures officers in the army 
and navy for the same premium that is charged 
to those in other occupations, with the pro 
vision that in the event of service in actual 
warfare an extra premium, not to exceed two 
per cent. of the sum insured, shall be charged 
annually. 

The Metropolitan insures army and navy 
officers under its sub-standard policy on which 
the premiums are higher than those on the 
ordinary policies for the same age. The 
Phoenix Mutual insures them on its ordinary 
policies but adds seven years to their age. 
For a man thirty-five years old, this addition 
of seven years would amount to extra charges 
approximately as follows: 


Tropical 
$40.14 


Russian 
$32.00 


Northern 


$28.11 


Ordinary Life Policy b 4 $7.00 
Twenty-payment Life Policy $6.00 
Ten-payment Life Policy $9.00 


The New York Life adds eight years to the 
age of army Officers, and six years to the age 
of officers of the navy. 

The Travelers Company has a fixed extra 
rate which applies to all ages, but they will not 
issue a policy to an officer whose duties are in 


Panama. These extra rates are as follows: 
Ordinary Life Policy (not to exceed) $3.00 
Twenty-payment Life Policy . 3.00 
Twenty-year distribution policy . 1.50 


The accident insurance companies likewise 
consider the officers of the army and navy as 
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hazardous risks. In the classifications of 
occupations approved by the International 
Association of Accident Insurance Under- 
writers, the officers of the army when in field 
service or in war, and the officers of the navy 
at sea, are uninsurable. 

An army or naval officer, with office duties 
or inspection within the limits of the United 
States as they existed in 1897, and in times of 
peace, is considered an “ordinary” risk, which 


means that a policy which would cost a banker 
or traveling salesman $5 a year will cost him 
$7.50. 

A naval officer on shore duty or with leave 
or an army Officer in barracks in the United 
States proper is considered a “preferred” risk, 
and his rate is $5 athousand. An army officer 
not serving with the troops is considered the 
very best kind of a risk, and his rate is $4 a 
thousand. 


A REPORT TO THE STOCKHOLDERS OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


THE RESULTS OF THE WORK OF THE NATIONAL CONSERVATION COM- 


MISSION — HOW WE HAVE 


TREATED 


OUR LANDS, WATERS, AND 


FORESTS — WHAT WE HAVE LEFT — EXPERIENCES OF OTHER NATIONS 


BY 


ARTHUR 


ATIONS as well as individuals must 

N lie in the beds that they make. They 

must live on the land that they inherit, 

and how they live depends upon how they 
treat the land. 

The countless ruins of Palestine, the stony 
hills and deserted valleys, are the result of 
maltreatment of the land that once “flowed 
with milk and honey.’”’ Mesopotamia, one of 
the most sterile countries in the East, was once 
a forested and fertile land, and the Euphrates 
River is now swallowed up in the desert. 
Greece shows a similar decadence. Sicily, 
which, when covered with forests, was the 
granary of Rome, is now entirely deforested, and 
even when undisturbed by earthquakes is but 
a poor agricultural country. There are parts 
of Denmark, Bohemia, Hungary, and Austria 
which in modern times have become valueless 
through deforestation. 

The Visigoths who invaded northern Africa 
misused the country that they had conquered, 
and it is now a desert. The Chinese have 
ruined great parts of their empire, and they are 
fast becoming waste places in which no man 
can live. The Irish did not take good care of 
their inheritance, and they were forced to 
emigrate by the tens of thousands, for the land 
which they have maltreated will no longer 
support them all. 


W. PAGE 


The people of the United States, who received 
in land, water, forests, and minerals an inherit- 
ance such as no other people ever received, have 
heedlessly despoiled it for three hundred years, 
each generation taking from the land all the 
profit that it could, regardless of the condition 
in which the country was left. Our natural 
resources make up the plant of the great 
industrial concern in which we all work. And, 
as other manufacturers have learned, if we do 
not keep the plant efficient, if we do not con- 
stantly increase its efficiency, we shall find our- 
selves, as the Irish find themselves, in possession 
of a country so depleted that it will no longer 
support the natural increase of population. 

The first great step toward the efficient main- 
tenance of our country has been taken. The 
National Conservation Commission has made 
an inventory of our natural resources. For 
the first time in three hundred years, we know 
where we stand. The inventory shows two 
things: 

(1) That we have been but poor stewards 
of our property, pursuing a penny-wise, pound- 
foolish policy of declaring the largest possible 
dividends every year and devoting little or 
nothing to the maintenance of the property 
itself, and that under this policy our property 
has diminished. 

(2) That, in our haphazard development, 
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we have not appreciated the value of our 
property nor its possibilities of productiveness 
when properly used. 

Since the settlement at Jamestown, it has 
been the practice, as every new farming territory 
was opened, to get the maximum yield from 
the soil with the minimum outlay of expense 
and labor. When the agricultural frontier was 
the eastern plateau of the Appalachians, the 
agricultural pioneers tilled one field until it 
showed signs of deterioration and then cleared 
anew one. Nothing was done to maintain the 
fertility of the soil. Oklahoma is a new 
agricultural field now. And at present, in 
that state, 36 per cent. of the farm land has 
already suffered a diminution of fertility. In 
other comparatively new farming states, such as 
Kansas, Nebraska, North Dakota, Texas, 
Arizona, New Mexico, Idaho, Oregon, and 
California, the same is true, though to a less 
extent. In many of the older states, where the 
soil is particularly susceptible to erosion, and 
where the methods of cultivation are bad, 
the percentage of the farmed area which is 
diminishing in fertility is also high. In 
Louisiana, it is 32 per cent.; in Arkansas, 28 
per cent.; in Kentucky, 19 per cent.; in 
Georgia, 17 per cent.; and in West Virginia, 
16 percent. But in those states which practise 
better methods, the farms show little diminu- 
tion of fertility. In Indiana, for example, but 
g per cent. of the farms report a loss of fertility. 
In Pennsylvania, the percentage is 3.6; in 
Minnesota, 1; in North Carolina, 4.6; in Vir- 
ginia, 5.5; and in New York 4.5. 

These are the figures which show both the 
waste and an awakening to better methods. 
The necessity for the better methods is plain. 

At present, two-tenths of the United States is 
under cultivation. Another three-tenths can 
be cultivated. The rest, on account of the 
ruggedness, the altitude, or the aridity of the 
country, cannot be farmed. If the population 
of the United States continues to grow as it has 
grown in the past, it will have trebled before 
the end of the present century. As we farm 
now, there is not enough land in the United 
States to feed such a population. The inven- 
tory makes it plain, therefore, that our methods 
of tilling the soil must change. Economic 
necessity is now to some extent forcing such a 
change. 

But to wait for economic necessity to force 
the improvement in methods that alone will 
maintain the productiveness of the country 











A COMPARISON OF THE AREA OF NEW JERSEY AND OF 
OUR ANNUAL SOIL LOSS 


The large black square represents the area of the state and the 
smaller square the silt equivalant to nine hundred square miles of soil 
one foot deep which our rivers wash into the sea each year 


will be to court ruin; for economic necessity 
does not act fast enough. The laws of eco- 
nomics are operative in Ireland and in China, 
as they are here, but they have not saved these 
countries. 

We have not waited in every case to be 
prodded by necessity. During the twelve years 
in which Mr. James Wilson has been Secretary 
of Agriculture, that Department has become 
the greatest of its kind in the world. It spends 
fifteen million dollars a year and it is estimated 
that it has helped to increase the earnings of the 
farmers by three hundred million dollars a year. 
It has shown the cotton farmers in the South 
how to check the ravages of the boll weevil by 
early planting. It has introduced Durham 
wheat in the Northwest, and it has done 
many other things. 





A COMPARISON OF THE AREA OF NEW JERSEY AND OF 
OUR SWAMP AND OVERFLOWED LANDS 


The small black square represents the area of the state and the large 
black square approximately the area of swamp and overflowed lands in 
the United States. The cost of reclaiming these varies greatly, but in 
almost all localities reclaiming is profitable 




















And the teaching of the Department may be 
expected to be increasingly valuable in impress- 
ing upon the farmers the wisdom of maintain- 
ing and improving the fertility of their land. 
The President’s Commission on Country Life, 
which has investigated the conditions under 
which the men live who have this great task 
before them, gives an impetus to better organi- 
zation for these same great ends. 

As we have thoughtlessly taken for granted 
that the earth would never rebel under bad 
treatment, we have also considered the waters 
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present use of them; and has shown their 
possibilities if used with wisdom; or, at least, 
the Commission has pointed out the beginnings 
of their possibilities of development; for the 
imaginations of men, in a generation untrained 
to look upon the earth and the waters as the 
servants of mankind, cannot grasp the full 
possibilities of the natural assets of the United 
States. 

About two hundred and fifteen trillion cubic 
feet of rain falls on the United States every 
year. A little more than half of this is 
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THE PUBLIC FOREST LANDS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Covering about one-fourth of the remaining timber of the country. Forestry is practised on 70 per cent. of the 
public forests and on about 1 per cent. of those in private ownership 


as a permanent and non-destructible asset. 
Men settled along the streams because the 
valley lands were the most fertile; others 
bought waterfalls to generate power, and still 
others put boats on the rivers to carry freight; 
and all with the idea that year after year the 
streams and rivers would remain constant as the 
air they breathed. Water was common, cheap, 


and was held in little esteem. Only in the West, 
where rains are infrequent, did the people 
realize its value. 

But, henceforth, there will be less ignorance, 
for the Conservation Commission has taken 
stock of our waters; 


has investigated the 





evaporated. About a third flows down the 
rivers into the sea, and the rest is either used or 
absorbed. It is this remainder that is con- 
sumed in plant-growth or other chemical 
combinations, or else permeates the deeper 
strata and flows subterraneously into the sea. 
Such is the supply that we have. What do 
we do with it? We receive a reasonable bene- 
fit from that which evaporates. Of the third 
that flows into the sea, less than 1 per cent. is 
restrained and used for municipal or community 
purposes. In the arid regions, about 10 per 
cent. is used for irrigation. Perhaps 5 per 
cent. is now used for navigation, and 5 per cent. 
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for the generation of power — and it must be 
remembered that the water used for power and 
navigation is often the same. More than 85 
per cent. of the surface water that flows to the 
sea is unused. 

That it is not taken care of does not mean 
that it is held in reserve for future generations, 
for a river that is neglected becomes as wild 
and vicious as an unbroken western horse. 

One small, neglected stream has been found 
by actual measurement to wash enough soil 
from its hills to deposit silt equal to one and a 
half tons per acre of its watershed in a year. 
The quantity of silt deposited every year by all 
the streams in the United States would cover a 
territory nine hundred miles square a foot deep, 
and how large a territory that is is best seen by 
the accompanying diagram which compares 
such a territory with New Jersey. Our rivers 
have washed seven hundred and eighty-three 
million tons of the best soil of the United States 
from the upland farms and carried it into the 
rivers where it has formed bars, impeded navi- 
gation, and finally lodged in the great 
harbors. The Government has already spent 
$55 2,943,025 for river and harbor improvement. 
The Commission estimates that soil erosion 
reduces farm production from to to 20 per 
cent.; that the annual loss to the farms alone is 
five hundred million dollars. The direct 
damage from floods has increased from forty- 
five million dollars intgoo, to two hundred 
and thirty-eight million dollars in 1907. This 
cannot be taken as an accurate gauge of the 
increasing destructiveness, for the seasons vary ; 


but it is true that the flood-destruction is 
increasing. 
The indirect loss through depreciation 


of property is probably greater than this, 
and the largest item of loss is that arising from 
the impediment of navigation and terminal 
transfers. ‘To the merchants and to the com- 
mon carriers along the Ohio and Mississippi 
from Cincinnati to New Orleans no statistical 
proof of this loss is needed. Their balance- 
sheets are demonstration enough. 

This condition has come about through 
ignorance. We have not understood the nature 
of the thing we dealt with. We have boasted 


of our great rivers, but always considered them 
as a natural incident and providential blessing. 
We have believed too literally the poetical 
autobiography of a stream which says that 
“Men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever.” 





And when the floods brought ruin, destruc- 
tion, and sudden death, we have tried to better 
the physical health of the country by remedies 
in the shape of dikes, levees, dams, locks, 
dredging, etc. We have spent five hundred 
million dollars on these remedies; and, in spite 
of it all, the rivers and harbors are not as good 
as they were before. We shall have to continue 
these remedies indefinitely; but it is also true 
that, unless we begin preventive methods, the 
remedies will continue to prove less and less 
effective. 

The great preventive against the deteriorat- 
ing usefulness of our rivers is the protection of 
the forests on their watersheds, and by protec- 
tion is not meant the withdrawing of the forests 
from use, but, on the contrary, the use of them 
in such a way that they will furnish more wood to 
the present generation, hold back the rains 
better than they are now doing, and still be 
left in a condition to do both services even 
better for the next generation. 

The forest floor, when it rains, becomes 
saturated like a great blanket and holds a larger 
proportion of the water than the harder, less 
porous soil of the open. The forested lands of 
this country will hold more than half their dry 
weight in water, or approximately six inches of 
water for every foot of soil. This, and the 
breaking up of the soil by roots, makes it more 
effective than any other cover for allowing the 
rainfall to penetrate to the underground 
reservoirs from which the constant flow of the 
streams and springs is maintained. And the 
constant flow is all that is useful to man. 

When the forest is cleared and the surface 
hardened by the sun, the water, instead of 
penetrating to the underground reservoirs, 
flows off as it falls, to feed the floods which are 
almost entirely destructive. The records of the 
floods on the Ohio, the Monongahela, the 
Alleghany, the Cumberland, the Alabama, the 
Savannah, and many other rivers, during the 
period in which their watersheds were being 
partially deforested, show an increasing fre- 
quency and duration. Not only has it been 
demonstrated that to cut the trees from a 
forested region will increase floods, but those 
who made the investigation of the forest 
conditions for the national inventory found a 
case in which the planting of trees in a naturally 
treeless country had improved the regularity 
of flow of the river which drained it. The 
principal watershed of the Red River lies in 
the prairies of western Texas and of Oklahoma. 

















During the last sixteen years, large tracts in this 
territory have been cultivated (which also, 
though to a less extent than a forest growth, lets 
the rainfall into the underground reservoirs), 
groves have been planted, and fires checked. 
All these things have made the soil capable of 
absorbing and storing more water. The result 
has been that, in spite of a slight increase in the 
rainfall, there has been a marked decrease in 
the frequency and violence of the floods. 

The forests that protect the watersheds and 
those that supply the people with wood are so 
nearly identical that it is inadvisable to try to 
separate them in taking stock of our forest assets. 

The inventory shows what forests we had, 
what we have now, and what, under proper 
care, we may have for the future. The forests 
primeval of which our poets are so fond of 
writing held timber in greater amount and 
variety than those upon any other area of 
similar size in the world. In the five great 
forest regions, the Northern, the Southern, 
the Central, the Rocky Mountain, and the 
Pacific, there were eight hundred and fifty 
million acres —~ nearly one half of the total 
area of the United States. 
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THE PERCENTAGE OF THE CUT IN THE UNITED STATES 
OF DIFFERENT STATES IN 1880 AND IN 1907 
It shows plainly the exhaustion of the forests of Michigan, Pennsy] 
vania, Wisconsin, and New York 
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The Unshaded Areas are Treeless 
Except Along the Streams 


(The scale does not. permit showing 
small isolated tracts) 








REMAINING VIRGIN TIMBER 
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THE EXTENT OF THE PRIMEVAL FORESTS AND OF WHAT IS LEFT 
About eight hundred and fifty million acres, or all but the white parts of the map, were once forested. The 


portions in heavy black represents 


the virgin timber that is left 
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We have left five hundred and fifty million 
acres of forested land, though much of this has 
been injured, so that we have only about half the 
timber that was standing when Jamestown was 
settled. The cheerful and ignorant optimist 
may find consolation in the fact that it has 
taken three hundred and two years of reckless 
use and destruction to demolish less than half 
of the original acreage. The enlightened 
pessimist finds his joy in-pointing out that in 
our early efforts to exterminate the forests we 
were handicapped by our relatively insignificant 
numbers and modest wants; and that now, 
when we number ninety millions and more, and 





,  f 


WHAT WE HAVE WHAT WE GROW WHAT WEUSE 
OUR TIMBER SUPPLY AND ITS DEPLETION 


The large treerepresents the amount of timber that we have, the 
second tree the relative amount of the annual growth, and the third tree 
the relative amount of annual use. 





use more timber per capita than any people on 
earth, we should be able by only reasonable 
carelessness to get rid of the remaining timber 
in less than another century. 

The real facts are serious enough. We use 
200 feet of lumber per capita every year. 
Sweden, the most prodigal wood consumer in 
Europe, uses §25 feet per capita, or less than 
half as much as we do. Not counting the loss 
by fire, we consume three and a half times as 
much timber as the yearly growth of the forests 
supplies. We use 4o cubic feet per acre for 
each 12 cubic feet produced, and 260 cubic feet 
per capita for each 76 cubic feet produced. 
Not only this, but we allow enough timber to 
be burned cvery year to supply the demands of 





a quarter of our people or the demands of 
one hundred million Europeans, The forest- 
fire loss is about fifty million dollars a year. 
And our lumbering methods, though rapid and 
efficient in getting the lumber from the forest 
to the consumer, only get to market about 
three hundred and twenty feet out of every 
one thousand feet of standing timber. 

The national and state forests are a fifth 
of the remaining forested area, but it is on the 
average less valuable that the other four-fifths 
which is privately held. On about 70 per cent. 
of the public forests, forestry is practised, and on 
about 1 per cent. of those in private ownership, 
or on a little less than 18 per cent. of the whole. 

Yet, in spite of the discouraging balance- 
sheet which it presents, we may be most thank- 
ful for the national inventory, for we know 
where we stand; and, in finding out our condi 
tion, we have found also some methods for 
bettering it. 

Studies made by the Department of Agricul- 
ture show that the Southern forests can be 
effectively patrolled against fire for two cents 
an acre per year, the Northern forests for not 
more than four cents an acre, and those of the 
Rocky Mountains and of the Pacific Coast for 
one and a half cents. This means that for a 
cost of about ten million dollars a year all the 
privately owned forests in the United States 
could be protected against fire, and that most of 
the yearly loss of fifty million dollars’ worth of 
merchantable timber could be saved. 

The United States contains sixty-five million 
acres of stripped land which is suitable only for 
growing trees, and over almost all this territory 
tree planting would be profitable. 

There are many ways, too, of saving the 
waste in our timber supplies by using preserv- 
atives, by using substitutes, by better turpen- 
tining, and by better logging methods. 

In spite of our prodigality, the facts gathered 
for the national inventory show that by reason- 
able thrift we can produce a constant supply 
of timber beyond our present requirements, 
for under right management our forests can be 
made to produce four times as much timber as 
they produce now. A cultivated forest, like 
a cultivated garden, is more prolific and profit- 
able than a wild one. The forests of Germany, 
all of which are rightly handled, yield each 
year 46 cubic feet of wood per acre; while our 
forests, though naturally of more rapid growth, 
because of neglect and maltreatment yield but 
12 feet per acre. 




















When the National Government, the state 
governments, and, most of all, the people 
fully realize the importance of the right use of 
the forests; and when our forests are produc- 
ing 50 cubic feet of wood per acre instead of 
12, and are being saved from fire and waste- 
ful logging methods, we shall have timber 
enough at least for moderate demands; and our 
streams and rivers will cease from destruction; 
and, with relatively even flow, wil! be quiet and 
efficient servants to the people. 

The streams of the United States now 
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more marked as the headwaters are damaged. 
But, if they are maintained as they are now, it is 
estimated that thirty-seven million horse-power 
—or more than the entire mechanical power 
now in use in the United States —can be 
generated by water cheaply enough to compete 
with steam-power. And, with every improve- 
ment in the regularity of the flow of the 
rivers, the amount available will increase. 
The generation of power is one of the great 
services which we may expect our waters 
to perform for us in the future. The other 
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THE RIVER SYSTEMS OF THE UNITED STATES 


The dark lines show possible navigation. 


A third of all the surface water flows into the sea from the Mississippi. 


Properly to utilize this requires a comprehensive plan covering the country from the Rockies to the Appalachians 


generate five million two hundred and thirty 
thousand horse-power, in spite of the fact that 
between 75 and go per cent. of the water in them 
is wasted because it flows off in unmanageable 
floods. For example, the Susquehanna River 
at Binghamton, N. Y., varies in discharge 
between 4oo and 60,300 cubic feet per 
second. A power plant at Binghamton would 
have to waste a large part of the average flow 
because its capacity would have to be deter- 
mined by the amount of water available 
throughout most of the year. In varying 
degrees, these violent fluctuations in volume 
occur on all our streams, and they are becoming 





is to serve as great highways for slow-moving 
traffic. 

The preliminary report of the Inland Water- 
ways Commission which forms part of the 
material for the inventory says: 


‘“‘Our river systems are better adapted to the 
needs of the people than those of any other country. 
In extent, distribution, navigability, and ease 
of use, they stand first. Yet the rivers of no 
other civilized country are so poorly developed, 
so little used, or play so small a part in the indus- 
trial life of the nation as those of the United 
States. In view of the use made of rivers else- 
where, the failure to use our own is astonishing, 
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and no thoughtful man can believe that it will 
last. 

‘‘The Commission finds that it was unregulated 
railroad competition which prevented or de- 
stroyed the development of commerce on our 
inland waterways. The Mississippi, our 
greatest natural highway, is a case in point. 
At one time the traffic upon it was without a 
rival in any country. The report shows that 
commerce was driven from the Mississippi by 
the railroads. While production was limited 
the railways, with their convenient terminals, 
gave quicker and more satisfactory service than 
the waterways. Later they prevented the restora- 
tion of river traffic by keeping down their rates 
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THE FLOW OF THE DESCHUTES RiVER, OREGON 


Which has the most even flow of any river in this country. Almost 
its whole volume is available all the year round 


along the rivers, recouping themselves by higher 
charges elsewhere. They also acquired water 
fronts and terminals to an extent which made 
water competition impossible. Throughout the 
country the railways have secured such control 
of canals and steamboat lines that to-day inland 
waterway transportation is largely in their hands. 
This was natural and doubtless inevitable under 
the circumstances, but it should not be allowed 
to continue unless under careful Government 
regulation. 

‘Comparatively little inland freight is carried 
by boat which is not carried a part of its journey 
by rail also. As the report shows, the successful 
development and use of our interstate waterways 
will require intelligent regulation of the relations 
between rail and water traffic. When this is 


done the railways and waterways will assist instead 
of injuring each other. Both will benefit, but 
the chief benefit will accrue to the people in general 
through quicker and cheaper transportation.” 


When the railroads were using every means 
to overcome the river competition, and when the 





rivers themselves were becoming less and less 
navigable, there was little hope that an era 
of cheap water-transportation would come. 
But these conditions have changed, or, at any 
rate, are beginning to change. In good times, 
the railroads have more than they can do, and 
the increase in traffic is likely to be greater than 
the increase in railroad facilities. Such men 
as Mr. James J. Hill, the builder of the Great 
Northern, and Mr. B. F. Yoakum, head of 
the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific, say 
that, without help from adequate water trans- 
portation, the railroads will not be able to per- 
form their tasks. When there is traffic for 
both, the railroads will no longer fight the 
waterways. 

And the inland waterways will be changed 
and made navigable. The most necessary 
improvements demanded are: 

(1) A deep waterway from the Gulf of 
Mexico to the Great Lakes. 

(2) A deep and continuous inner passage 
along the Atlantic coast from New England 
to Florida. 

(3) The improvement of the Ohio for navi- 
gation, including the building of reservoirs and 
the protection of the forests along the head- 
waters. 

(4) The improvement and canalization of 
the Missouri and upper Mississippi. 

(5) An inner passage from Florida to the 
Rio Grande. ‘ 

(6) Improvements in the Columbia River 
and Puget Sound and in the San Joaquin and 
Sacramento and Feather rivers in California. 

It has been roughly estimated that these 
improvements would cost fifty million dollars 
a year for ten years. 

President-elect Taft, while not specifying 
these particular improvements, has said that 
he approves of an issue of bonds to carry out 
waterway improvements. 

It is estimated that the direct benefits of 
such improvements would be: 


(1) An annual saving of $250,000,000 in 
transportation 

(2) An annual saving of $150,000,000 in flood 
damage. 

(3) .n annual saving of $75,000,000 through 
cheapened power. 

(4) An annual saving of $1,000,000,000 from 
the decrease in soil erosion. 


In the mad rush of development, we have 
called a halt and taken stock. We have found, 
as the late Professor Shaler said, that “Of all 
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the sinful wasters of man’s inheritance on earth, 
and all are in this regard sinners, the very 
worst are the people of America.” When he 
first preached the wisdom of conservation, 
there were few to listen. He told that a third 
of the waters of the United States that flow into 
the sea pass by New Orleans, and he spoke of 
the Mississippi and its tributaries as the great 
servant of the people who live between the 
Appalachian Mountains and the Rockies. 
Happily, now, the men who have similar 
imaginative wisdom can be found at the head 
of our great railroads and industrial corpora- 
tions, in charge of the scientific bureaus of the 
Government; and, more important even than 
these in its educational effect upon the whole 
people, the President and the President-elect 
are both men who can see the great economic 
laws which govern our mastery of the earth and 
who can deal with problems of half a continent 
at a time. 

Mr. James J. Hill described the Governors’ 
Conference which preceded the National Con- 
servation Commission as ‘‘a directors’ meeting 
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of the great political and economic corporation 
known as the United States of America.”” The 
national inventory is the report submitted to the 
eighty-seven million stockholders. It points 
the way to an era of increased fertility of the 
soil and better farming, of properly-cared-for 
forests and an ever-increasing wood supply, 
of rivers of constant flow which have ceased 
from destruction and which lend themselves 
with increasing efficiency to the development 
of water-power and the uses of transportation. 
These things are necessary if, with our increas- 
ing population, we are to maintain a material 
prosperity without which neither the Con- 
stitution nor any other document can insure us 
life, liberty, or the pursuit of happiness. And 
we have a better opportunity than any other 
people to become the first civilized nation in 
all history to so conduct its affairs that the 
land will support its population indefinitely. 

As a warning against the wastefulness of 
our ways, we have the example of half the 
nations of history that despoiled their land and 
fell into decay. 


THE NIGHT-RIDERS: A TRUST OF 
FARMERS 


WHICH WITH BRUTALITY AND MURDER FOUGHT TO DICTATE PRICES TO 
THE GREAT TOBACCO COMPANIES —THE VIOLENCE CAUSED BY IGNORANCE 


BY 


EDWARD A. JONAS 


HE tobacco question has as many 
heads as the Hydra, and they are all 
tenacious of life. Night-riding is 
but one phase, though it is the most significant, 
as it is the most disquieting. How this morbid 
outcropping occurred in what was primarily 
an economic dilemma; how it can be traced to 
market conditions as affected by the operations 
of a great trust; how the natural combativeness 
of the Kentuckian played upon by grafters and 
politicians impelled this defiance of restraint; 
how allegiance to the lawless became the price 
of a quiet life, I propose briefly to indicate. 
Ever since the formation of the American 
Tobacco Company, in 1890, the mischief has 
been brewing. Regardless of prices obtained 
for their tobacco, the farmers were discontented 


and suspicious. They could not contemplate 
in peace the obliteration of the dealer and 
rehandler who had hitherto made a market. 
Convinced that they were being fattened for 
the slaughter, they felt that a good year was 
doled out to them from time to time that they 
might be tempted to raise a dangerous surplus 
the next. The conviction took root and grew 
that, in its own good time, the trust would grind 
them to pieces. And when, finally, competition 
virtually ceased; when the absorption of out- 
side manufacturing concerns left their buyers 
without an occupation; when speculators and 
dealers in tobacco found their position endan- 
gered and their outlet closed; when an English 
combination, closely modeled on its American 
compeer, all but monopolized the British export 
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trade, then were the farmers face to face with 
an economic revolution. Their property in 
tobacco lands lay at the mercy of what they 
had come to regard as a rapacious corporation. 
Fair compensation for their labor, a living 
profit, consideration for the risks of seasons, 
reward for individual skill in grading and 
handling ceased to have weight. There was, 
in effect, one buyer, and the one buyer was a 
non-resident, careless of local interests, indif- 
ferent to criticism, able, if so minded, to 
starve the many sellers into submission. Sub- 
mission first, and then revolt, was the order 
of things. 

In one part of Kentucky, tobacco raisers 
found themselves confronted with an amazingly 
prosperous corporation wholly American; in 
another, with its British duplicate; in a third, 
with representatives of a foreign government, 
a Regie, so called. But nowhere was there 
any competitive buying between these pre- 
sumably conflicting interests. In various parts 
of the state, attempts have been made to prove 
before grand juries the relationship believed to 
exist between the American and the Imperial 
Tobacco companies, but these attempts, pros- 
ecuted with every degree of diligence and at 
no little expense, have always come to nothing. 
During all these years of strain and tension the 
public was of one mind. It was plain that the 
trusts had overawed the farmers, ruined the 
rehandlers, crippled the warehousemen, and 
killed independent manufacturing. The pulpit, 
the press, the platform were against them. 
No one raised a voice in their behalf. They 
could not be boycotted because they had 
become necessary, and conditions were not as 
yet ripe for the unions of farmers, which have 
come at last and which, with all the courage of 
desperation, have twice within twelve months 
dictated terms to the tobacco companies. 

There existed, therefore, a deep-seated sense 
of grievance and injury. The farmers, led to 
regard themselves as the victims of organized 
and legalized plunder, grew reckless in speech 
and bitter in spirit. Protests were futile, the 
courts no longer offered hope of redress. 
Organized opposition was the last resource. 

The aggregate value of the Kentucky 
tobacco crop exceeds twenty-five million dollars 
a year, and is, beyond all comparison, the 
vital crop of the state. Out of Kentucky’s 


11g counties, it is raised in 85, and in many 
of them it is emphatically the staple crop. A 
large army of laborers, both white and black, 
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is engaged to cut, strip, cure, harvest, and 
market the tobacco leaf, and the whole com- 
munity, in one way or another, is concerned in 
its condition. 

At last, some four or five years ago, prices 
had reached a level which made impossible the 
cultivation of tobacco with any prospect of 
profit. ‘The tobacco companies, American and 
British, felt safe enough to be indifferent to 
anything but their balance-sheets. And then 
the trouble began. 

At first, apparently, there was no thought of 
anything more serious than creating a diversion 
and stimulating the kind of warfare that is 
called economic. The trusts were combina- 
tions, successful, threatening, dangerous. The 
tobacco-raisers would become a combination, 
successful, dominating, but peaceful — that 
was the idea. The farmer felt that he had a 
double advantage in his own patience and in the 
fact that the trusts could not do without him. 
He was encouraged by the active and sympa- 
thetic support of merchants, bankers, and the 
public generally, ail in some degree his co- 
sufferers. And thus, in the years 1903 and 
1904, organizations under a variety of names 
began to take form, all permeated with the one 
idea — to control the planting, to restrict the 
acreage, to reduce the supply; and thus, 
ultimately, to enhance values alike for existing 
stocks and for crops as yet unsown. Member- 
ship at first was voluntary. But before long 
the conviction grew general that non-member- 
ship would be dangerous. 

It was in the ‘‘Black Patch” district, part 
Kentucky and part Tennessee, that night- 
riding had its birth. The district was already 
under the direction of one or more associations 
of farmers, honestly founded for defense but 
unable to remain so. The organization felt 
that it must have recruits at any price, under 
any conditions, and to that end it was not long 
before it adopted resolutions excluding non- 
association farmers from all the comities of 
daily life. Neighborly courtesies were for- 
hidden; a non-association man might not be 
helped in his hog-killing nor ice harvest nor 
barn-raising. Professional men and mechanics 


were urged to refuse their services to the “ Hill 


Billies” (the cant name for non-association 
farmers); merchants were instructed not to 
sell them goods; grocers were ordered to deny 
them the common every-day necessities. 
People who were commonly law-abiding, quiet, 
peaceful, courteous, and neighborly went to 
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all lengths in their campaign for membership. 
And when persuasion of this character failed, 
when something more was needed than the 
mere denial of neighborliness, recourse was 
had to plant-bed destruction. If an indepen- 
dent farmer had the temerity — and it was rare 
— to take his chance of an independent living, 
his plant-bed was sown in salt or in grass seed. 
Itinerant threshers were forbidden to thresh 
his grain; and, if they neglected the warning, 
dynamite was placed in their machines and 
proved an effective pleader. In the fall and 
winter months the unfortunate “ Hill Billy” 
would wake up to find a bundle of switches 
attached to his door, together with notices 
warning him not to sell to independent dealers, 
demanding a surrender of any contracts he 
might have made, and notifying him, under 
penalty of death, to learn wisdom. One such 
notice read as follows: 


W. Henprix & Smoot, & Mont DANIELs: 

You all will please put your tobacco in the 
association and stop so much talk against it. 
And stopp now. Don’t Delvir what you sold 


alredy. If you D [hole in the paper] we will 
WHIP y [hole] sure. 
Dam You: 
and oblige 


THE KirKsEY NIGHT-RIDERS. 


Indiscriminate whippings and shootings at 
large prevailed. Finally the torch was resorted 
to. The first prominent example occurred at 
Trenton, where a factory valued at ten thou- 
sand dollars and containing little or no tobacco 
was destroyed, involving by accident the ruin 
of another and smallerone. Three nights later 
factories at Elkton were dynamited; but, as 
these outbreaks caused only a languid interest, 
a demonstration in force was made at Princeton, 
the county seat of Caldwell County, where a 
regular invasion involving from a hundred 
to a hundred and fifty men assumed spectacu- 
lar features. The marauders were mounted. 
They had their spies in the city They placed 
vedettes. They began by taking possession of 
telephone, telegraph, and railroad communica- 
tions and by cutting wires. When everything 
was in their hands, they destroyed barns con- 
taining a couple of hundred thousand pounds 
of tobacco and disappeared. This exploit, 
which has resulted in a number of unsettled 
suits involving the liability of insurance com- 
panies, and which may yet cost the county 
of Caldwell or the State of Kentucky large 
damages, set the pace. On the night of 
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December 6, 1907, the people of Hopkins- 
ville became the victims of an _ outrage 
without parallel. Hopkinsville is a city of 
about twelve thousand inhabitants, solid, 
substantial, and self-respecting, and by reason 
of its location a natural centre of the dark- 
tobacco trade. It had been warned and 
warned again, but its mayor, Mr. C. M. 
Meacham, had not hesitated to call for troops 
at the expense of the city, and hitherto his 
courage and his foresight had prevailed. The 
mere display of sixteen men and of Major 
Bassett had interfered with a scheduled attack 
a few months earlier. This time, the invaders 
played in luck. Coming from four different 
directions, mounted, masked, and armed, they 
seized the telegraph office, the telephone 
exchange, the headquarters of the police, the 
fire department, and all buildings in which 
city affairs were administered. Immunity 
being secured, they destroyed by fire one large 
sales warehouse, which contained little or no 
tobacco, and a well-equipped factory belonging 
to the agents of the Italian Government which 
contained tobacco valued at fifteen thousand 
dollars. The railroad tracks of the Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad led to one of these 
doomed factories, and a train crew, in the 
exercise of its duty, endeavored to save tobacco 
hogsheads within reach. The crew was shot 
into and one of its members severely injured. 
The office of the Kentuckian, a newspaper 
controlled by the mayor, was wrecked, and, the 
appetite for deviltry being satiated, the 
marauders rode off to the open country. ‘The 
city was aroused but powerless. But Major 
E. B. Bassett, at the head of a small posse, 
followed in pursuit. He caught up with the 
gang, dragged one masked man from his buggy 
and shot into a bunch of others. ‘Two secret 
funerals resulted. But there were no convic- 
tions. The Night-Riders, though they claim to 
have enrolled from twenty-eight to thirty 
thousand men, have never exceeded from eight 
to nine thousand. Their organization is 
military, they are commanded by captains and 
lieutenants, and they receive their orders from 
a general-in-chief, understood to live at Cobb, 
near Cerulean Springs, within striking distance 
of the centres of disturbance in Christian, 
Caldwell, and Trig counties. This personage, 
ostensibly engaged in the peaceful practice of 
medicine, could have been apprehended scores 
of times, but it would never have been possible 
to secure his conviction. Always masked, 
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always on horseback, maintaining a complete 
and trustworthy system of espionage, the main 
safeguard of the Night-Riders has been their 
immunity before the courts. They find places 
on the grand juries charged to investigate their 
activities. Their emissaries and runners can at 
all times produce oath-bound members, ready 
and willing to prove a convenient alibi. Some 
notion of the farcical character of the trials 
may be gathered from the proceedings in a 
Tennessee case. A general store had been 
burned in Fredonia, Montgomery Co., ‘‘as an 
example.’ Certain parties were arrested and 
three of them were indicted. The attorney- 
general prosecuted vigorously, but the evidence, 
though convincing, was circumstantial, and a 
verdict of “‘ Not guilty” was brought in. Tele- 
phone messages and runners had been sent 
throughout the adjoining territory, and a great 
crowd of sympathizers was on hand, who 
audibly took part. These the judge compli- 
mented for their good behavior! Two weeks 
later, the defendants published the following 
card in the leading Clarksville papers: 


Hickory Point, Tenn., R.R. No. 2. 
We take the present opportunity of offering our 


most sincere and grateful thanks to the multitude 


of noble friends who so heroically stood by us at 
Clarksville in our trial, where was won the com- 
pletest and most overwhelming victory since the 
battle of Waterloo. Friends, if ever you need us, 
command us. 

It ill becomes brave men to rejoice over a 
fallenenemy. Therefore we do not rejoice at their 
downfall, but truly pity them and pray that they 
may repent and their souls be saved. 


The Night-Riders attempt to parole the 
few among their members that have been 
convicted. They control newspapers and 
find in many politicians their very humble 
servants. Recently their “blood oath” be- 
came public property. 


I, A. B., in the presence of Almighty God and 
these witnesses, do solemnly promise and swear 
to become a member of this order and do solemnly 
promise and swear that I will never reveal or 
cause to be revealed the secrets of this order by 
signs, acts, or writings. I, A. B., do solemnly 
promise and swear that I will obey all orders that 
are given me by them and will go at any time 
they may call upon me unless I or my family are 
sick, and if I should betray this order in any way 
I shall have to submit to the penalty which may 
be put upon me — Which is Death. To all of 
this I do solemnly promise and swear, so help 
me God. 
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Their meetings are held sometimes in the 
open, sometimes in the fields, sometimes in 
schoolhouses. They have a complete system 
of signals, grips, pass words, and countersigns. 
For the most part, their numbers are recruited 
from the ranks of the small farmers and tenants, 
men of strong prejudices, of violent passions, 
and of little education. They are resentful, 
narrow, and ignorant; easily swayed and 
easily led. Under normal conditions, they are 
a quiet, peaceful, and courteous people, but 
under the despotism of a fixed idea they are 
dangerous, sullen, and brutal. They have 
nursed their injuries, exaggerated their condi- 
tion, and surrendered their judgment to 
unscrupulous leaders. Asa rule, listless and un- 
concerned, not precisely lazy, and yet careless 
of the value of time, they have commonly been 
readier to talk politics than to work, expecting 
from the soil an easy, if a somewhat scanty, 
livelihood. They have become the prey of 
reckless and selfish politicians, who, while 
affecting to preach moderation, denounce in 
impassioned language the oppressions of the 
trust and the disloyalty of the independent 
farmer, and paint a glowing picture of the 
purity, patriotism, and intelligence of their 
hearers. At great public meetings, attended 
by Representatives in Congress, by all the 
candidates for office, orators have been cheered, 
applauded, and approved, who spoke after the 
following fashion: 


I want to say that before I would hire out to 
the Tobacco Trust and aid them in robbing the 
poor man, the poor widow, and the little children, 
who labored in the hot sun of July and August 
and who, on account of such robbery, were forced 
into the icy grasp of winter ill-fed and half-clad, 
my nature would have to be so changed that | 
would rather smell the sulphurous smoke of a 
seething hell than the sweet perfume of the rose 
that bloomed in an eternal Eden. I would rather 
gaze on the contorted face of suffering as it writhes 
on the burning marl of hell than walk by still 
waters amid green pastures, and feast my eyes on 
the radiant faces of the saints in their eternal 
home. 


Whatever may have impelled those who 
framed the constitutions of the associated 
farmers, it was soon seen that their real danger 
lay, not in the trust, but in the independents, 
the men who were determined to exercise their 
right to market their crop as and when it suited 
them, and not at the dictation of an association. 
Just what connection exists between the various 
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tobacco associations and the bands of Night- 
Riders has never been shown. Officially, their 
orbits have nothing in common. Violence is 
universally deprecated the while it is being 
turned to account. But this much is certain: 
Where farmers refused to pool their tobacco 
with one association or another they have been 
whipped unmercifully. Where they persisted 
in attempting to raise a crop, in defiance of 
the no-crop edict, their: plant-beds have been 
scraped, their barns burned, their homes shot 
into, and themselves maltreated. Adhesion 
to the associations was the price of safety. 
While Night-Rider activities, culminating in 
shooting up towns and dynamiting big ware- 
houses, have attracted most attention, the 
campaign of intimidation waged against indi- 
viduals has been the more insidious and has 
done the most harm. It has created and fos- 
tered suspicion and distrust among neighbors. 
Many know who belong to the bands yet dare 
not reveal their knowledge. Thousands of 
self-respecting farmers have been constrained 
for their own protection to seek homes else- 
where. 

How they feel under such conditions may be 
inferred from a statement of Mr. Charles H. 
Stoll of Lexington, for thirty years one of 
Kentucky’s most prominent lawyers. 


I mean to say simply that a State where law- 
lessness reigns supreme is no place for a man to 
rear children. Neither is it a place where he 
would be justified in advising his children to 
raise their children. I doubt if Kentucky will 
in fifty years recover from the effects of the out- 
rages which have been perpetrated in the past 
year. There is something rotten in the body poli- 
tic here. Many, even, of the good women of 
Kentucky have given their moral aid during 
the last twelve months to barn-burners, mur- 
derers, and women-whippers. Think of it! Just 
think of it! Good women, born and reared in 
old Kentucky, giving encouragement to devils 
who tie women to trees and lay bare their backs 
and raise stripes on the naked skin, simply be- 
cause a woman has the courage to help her hus- 
hand try to make an honest living for her children. 

I have told how that Fayette County, the 
county of my birth and the home of my father 
for more than fifty years, where all of my children 
and grandchildren were born, was the largest 
tobacco-growing county in the State of Ken- 
tucky; that Kentucky was the greatest tobacco- 
growing state in the Union, and that last summer 
hundreds of men and women wanted to raise 
tobacco on their farms, but were warned that 
they would be killed, their homes and barns 
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burned, and their crops destroyed. The result 
was only two men had the courage to plant to- 
bacco. They were my son-in-law, Halley Lisle, 
and his cousin, Dr. Sam Halley. 

Governor Willson states that property values 
have decreased ten million dollars, while the 
singular paralysis of courts and officials and the 
indifference of the public generally make a 
lamentable stain on the commonwealth such as 
years of peace cannot eradicate. So complete 
is the reign of terror, so sinister the influence 
of the long campaign of abuse and intimidation, 
that a certain degree of connivance has insen- 
sibly grown up in the communities most 
affected. It is this, more than anything else, 
which has rendered the best efforts of the 
Governor null. The troops that he has sent, 
never at any one time exceeding three hundred 
in number, have found themselves in the 
enemy’s country, liable to be ambushed, certain 
to be misdirected, no less certain to be misrep- 
resented. The country over which they were 
scattered is rough and impenetrable. The men 
whom they were in search of were mounted, 
while they at first were on foot. Nevertheless 
they have never once been attacked, they have 
never failed to restore order, and their own 
good behavior is a credit to the state and to 
Adjutant-General Johnston. Like all Southern 
states, Kentucky is a fanatic believer in local: 
self-government. Her citizens resent inter- 
ference from the Governor. They prefer to 
rely on their locai county officials. This was 
primarily the reason why every opportunity 
was given to the counties to redeem their repu- 
tation before an armed force was ordered to 
the disturbed country. Many officials have 
responded nobly, but it was early found that 
the temper of the people was such as to render 
civil process a farce and convictions impossible. 
A certain Dr. Champion who was sentenced for 
one year has been féted ever since, and many 
others, whose guilt is beyond all question, are 
free men and will so remain until the mood of 
the people changes. At Murray, where one of 
a band confessed and was willing to aid the 
law, it was thought wise to muster him into the 
service that he might be the better protected 
from the vengeance of his former companions. 

Lately the American Tobacco Company 
and the tobacco associations have come to 
terms — to the farmers’ terms — and about 
twenty million dollars is now in course of dis- 
tribution throughout the state. The credit for 
this is, with perfect justice, given as much to 
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the Night-Riders as to the pressure of economic 
necessity. 

So far, then, the Night-Riders have 
triumphed. Even as, in October and Decem- 
ber, 1907, sales were precipitated in the Green 
River and the Stemming districts by so-called 
“armies of peaceful invasion” at Owensboro 
and Henderson, so, in 1908, they brought about 
the sale of the stored-up Burley tobacco by 
securing abstention from planting and thus 
produciag an artificial famine. In the one 
instance, the Imperial Tobacco Company capit- 
ulated; in the other, the American Company. 
In both cases the forces of law and order were 
defied and set at naught. 

In the long run, the good sense of the people 
of Kentucky can be trusted. Already a notable 
change of sentiment is evident. At Hickman, 
for example, where the presence of the troops 


had been sternly resented, the order for their 
withdrawal evoked a protest to the Governor 
signed by every business man in the place. 
But, for the present, good government has 
become a trial of strength between two factions. 
The strain of events has proven too great for 
party allegiance. The people are taking an 
independent line. Traditionally Democratic, 
they falter in their faith. Mr. Augustus E. 
Willson, a Republican, was elected Governor 
of Kentucky because of his outspoken denuncia- 
tion of the lawless and his pledge to exhaust the 
power of the State to bring order out of chaos. 
He was elected by Democrats. 

The lawless are the ignorant. And a state 
which, so far as its white population is con- 
cerned, ranks for illiteracy next after Louisiana 
and North Carolina may find in that pregnant 
fact some explanation of its troubles. 


SOME RANDOM REMINISCENCES OF 
MEN AND EVENTS* 


BY 


JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER 
Fifth Article 
THE DIFFICULT ART OF GETTING 


[Following the previous articles, “A Glance Backward,” ‘‘ Some Old Friends,” 
‘The Difficult Art of Giving,” and “ The Benevolent Trust.’’| 


EARLY BUSINESS EXPERIENCES 


HE so-called betterment work touched 
upon in the last two chapters had a 
. great influence on my life, and I refer 
to it again because I wish to urge in this con- 
nection the great importance of a father’s 
keeping in close touch with his children, taking 
into his confidence the girls as well as the boys, 
who in this way learn by seeing and doing, 
and have their part in the family responsibilities. 
As my father taught me, so I have tried to teach 
my children. For years it was our custom 
to read at the table the letters we received 
affecting the various benevolences with which 
we had to do, studying the requests made for 
worthy purposes, and following the history 
and reports of institutions and philanthropic 
cases in which we were interested. 


To my father I owe a great debt in that he 
himself trained me to practical ways. He 
was engaged in different enterprises; he used 
to tell me about these things, explaining their 
significance; and he taught me the principles 
and methods of business. From early boy- 
hood I kept a little book which I remember 
I called Ledger A — and this little volume is 
still preserved — containing my receipts and 
expenditures as well as an account of the 
small sums that I was taught to give away 
regularly. 

Naturally, people of modest means lead a 
closer family life than those who have plenty of 
servants to do everything for them. I count it 
a blessing that I was of the former class. When 
I was seven or eight years old I engaged in my 
first business enterprise with the assistance 


* Copyright, 1909, by Doubleday, Page & Co. All rights reserved. 
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of my mother. I owned some turkeys, and 
she presented me with the curds from the milk 
to feedthem. I took care of the birds myself, 
and sold them all in business-like fashion. 
My receipts were all profit, as I had nothing 
to do with the expense account, and my records 
were kept as carefully as I knew how. 

We thoroughly enjoyed this little business 
affair, and I can still close my eyes, and dis- 
tinctly see the gentle and dignified birds walk- 
ing quietly along the brook and through the 
woods, cautiously stealing the way to their 
nests. To this day, I enjoy the sight of a flock 


the temptation to go skating in the moonlight, 
notwithstanding the fact that we had been 
expressly forbidden to skate at night. Almost 
before we got fairly started we heard a cry 
for help, and found a neighbor, who had 
broken through the ice, was in danger of 
drowning. By pushing a pole to him we suc- 
ceeded in fishing him out, and restored him 
safe and sound to his grateful family. As we 
were not generally expected to save a man’s 
life every time we skated, my brother William 
and I felt that there were mitigating circum- 
stances connected with this particular dis 
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THE HOUSE IN WHICH MR. ROCKEFELLER WAS BORN JULY 8, 1839 
Built by his father, Mr. William Avery Rockefeller, in 1835, at Harford Mills, Cortland County, N. Y. 


of turkeys, and never miss an opportunity of 
studying them. 

My mother was a good deal of a discipli- 
narian, and upheld the standard of the family 
with a birch switch when it showed a tendency 
to deteriorate. Once, when I was_ being 
punished for some unfortunate doings which 
had taken place in the village school, I felt 
called upon to explain after the whipping had 
begun that I was innocent of the charge. 

“Never mind,” said my mother, ‘‘we have 
started in on this whipping, and it will do for 
the next time.” This attitude was maintained 
to its final conclusion in many ways. One 
night, I remember, we boys could not resist 


obedience which might be taken into account 
in the final judgment, but this idea proved to 
be erroneous. 


STARTING AT WORK 


Although the plan had been to send me to 
college, it seemed best at sixteen that I should 
leave the high school in which I had nearly com- 
pleted the course and go into a commercial col- 
lege in Cleveland for a few months. They 
taught bookkeeping and some of the funda 
mental principles of commercial transactions. 
This training, though it lasted only a few 
months, was very valuable to me. But how to 
get a job — that was the question. I tramped 
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the streets for days and weeks, asking mer- 
chants and storekeepers if they didn’t want a 
boy; but the offer of my services met with little 
appreciation. No one wanted a boy, and very 
few showed any overwhelming anxiety to talk 
with me on the subject. At last one man on 
the Cleveland docks told me that I might come 
back after the noonday meal. I was elated; 
it now seemed that I might get a start. 

I was in a fever of anxiety lest I should lose 
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ness, and I thus had a groundwork to build 
upon. I was fortunate, also, in working 
under the supervision of the bookkeeper, who 
was a fine disciplinarian, and well disposed 
toward me. 

When January, 1856, arrived, Mr. Tuttle 
presented me with $50 for my three months’ 
work, which was no doubt all that I was worth, 
and it was entirely satisfactory. 

For the next year, with $25 a month, I kept 
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Erected in 1750 by Mr. Rockefeller’s great-grandfather 


this one opportunity that I had unearthed. 
When finally, at what seemed to me the proper 
time, I presented myself to my would-be 
employer: 

“We will give you a chance,” he said, but 
not a word passed between us about pay. 
This was September 26, 1855. I joyfully 
went to work. The name of the firm was 
Hewitt & Tuttle. 

In beginning the work I had some advan- 
tages. My father’s training, as I have said, 
was practical, the course at the commercial 
college had taught me the rudiments of busi- 


my position, learning the details and clerical 
work connected with such a business. It was 
a wholesale produce commission and_for- 
warding concern my department being par- 
ticularly the office duties. Just above me was 
the bookkeeper for the house, and he received 
$2,000 a year salary in lieu of his share of the 
profits of the firm of which he was a member. 
At the end of the first fiscal year when he left 
I assumed his clerical and bookkeeping work, 
for which I received the salary of $500. 

As I look back upon this term of business 
apprenticeship, I can see that its influence 
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was vitally important in its relations to what 
came after. 

To begin with, my work was done in the 
office of the firm itself. I was almost always 
present when they talked of their affairs, laid 
out their plans, and decided upon a course 
of action. I thus had an advantage over 
other boys of my age, who were quicker and 
who could figure and write better than I. The 
firm conducted a business with so many rami- 
fications that this education was quite exten- 


One day, I remember, I was in a neigh- 
bor’s office, when the local plumber presented 


himself with a bill about a yard long. This 
neighbor was one of those very busy men. He 


was connected with what seemed to me an 
unlimited number of enterprises. He merely 
glanced at this tiresome bill, turned to the 
bookkeeper, and said: 

“Please pay this bill.” 

As I was studying the same plumbers’ bills 
in great detail, checking every item, if only 
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At which Mr. Rockefeller went to school 


sive. They owned dwelling-houses, ware- 
houses, and buildings which were rented for 
offices and a variety of uses, and I had to 
collect the rents. They shipped by rail, 
canal, and lake. There were many different 
kinds of negotiations and transactions going 
on, and with all these I was in close touch. 

Thus it happened that my duties were 
vastly more interesting than those of an office- 
boy in a large house to-day. I thoroughly 
enjoyed the work. Gradually the auditing of 
accounts was left in my hands. All the bills 
were first passed upon by me, and I took this 
duty very seriously. 





for a few cents, and finding it to be greatly 
to the firm’s interest to do so, this casual 
way of conducting affairs did not appeal to 
me. I had trained myself to the point of 
view doubtless held by many young men in 
business to-day that my check on a bill was 
the executive act which released my em 
ployer’s money from the till and was attended 
with more responsibility than the spend 
ing of my own funds. I made up my 
mind that such business methods could not 
succeed. 

Passing bills, collecting rents, adjusting 
claims, and work of this kind brought me in 
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association with a great variety of people. I had 
to learn how to get on with all these different 
classes, and still keep the relations between 
them and the house pleasant. One particular 
kind of negotiation came to me which took 
all the skill I could master to bring to a suc- 
cessful end. 

We would receive, for example, a shipment 
of marble from Vermont to Cleveland. This 


involved handling by railroad, canal, and lake 


boats. The cost of losses or damage had 
to be somehow fixed between these three 
different carriers, and it taxed all the ingenuity 
of a boy of seventeen to work out this problem 
to the satisfaction of all concerned, including 
my employers. But I thought the task no 
hardship, and so far as I can remember I never 
had any disagreement of moment with any of 
these transportation interests. This experience 
in conducting all sorts of transactions at such 
an impressionable age, with the helping hand 
of my superiors to fall back upon in an 
emergency — was highly interesting to me. 
It was my first step in learning the principle 
of negotiation, of which I hope to speak later. 

The training that comes from working for 
some one else, to whom we feel a responsi- 
bility, I am sure was of great value to me. 

I should estimate that the salaries of that 
time were far less than half of what is paid 
for equivalent positions to-day. The next 
year I was offered a salary of $700, but thought 
I was worth $800. We had not settled the 
matter by April, and as a favorable opportunity 
had presented itself for carrying on the same 
business on my own account, I resigned my 
position. . 

In those days, in Cleveland, everyone knew 
almost everyone else in town. Among the 
merchants was a young Englishman named 
M. B. Clark, perhaps ten years older than I, 
who wanted to establish a business and was 
in search of a partner. He had $2,000 to 
contribute to the firm, and wanted a partner 
who could furnish an equal amount. This 
seemed a good opportunity for me. I had 
saved up $700 or $800, but where to get the 
rest was a problem. 

I talked the matter over with my father, who 
told me that he had always intended to give 
$1,000. to each of his children when they 
reached twenty-one. He said that if I wished 
to receive my share at once, instead of waiting, 
he would advance it to me and I could pay 
interest upon the sum until I was twenty-one. 














THE ACADEMY AT OWEGO, N. Y., ATTENDED BY JOHN 
D. ROCKEFELLER IN THE EARLY FIFTIES 


“But, John,” he added, “‘the rate is ten.” 

At that time, 1o per cent. a year interest 
was a very common rate for such loans. At 
the banks the rate might not have been quite 
so high; but of course the financial institutions 
could not supply all the demands, so there 
was much private borrowing at high figures. 
As I needed this money for the partnership, 
I gladly accepted my father’s offer, and so 
began business as the junior partner of the 
new firm, which was called Clark & 
Rockefeller. 

It was a great thing to be my own employer. 
Mentally I swelled with pride —a_ partner 
in a firm with $4,000 capital! Mr. Clark 
attended to the buying and selling, and I took 
charge of the finance and the books. We at 
once began to do a large business, dealing 
in carload lots and cargoes of produce. 
Naturally we soon needed more money to 
take care of the increasing trade. There was 
nothing to do. but to attempt to borrow from 
a bank. But would the bank lend to us? 


THE FIRST LOAN 


I went to a bank president whom I knew, 
and who knew me. _ I remember perfectly how 
anxious I was to get that loan and to establish 
myself favorably with the banker. This gen- 
tleman was T. P. Handy, a sweet and gentle 
old man, well known as a high-grade, beau- 
tiful character. For fifty years he was in- 
terested in young men. He knew me as a 
boy in the Cleveland schools. I gave him all 
the particulars of our business, telling him 
frankly about our affairs — what we wanted to 
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use the money for, etc., etc. I waited for the 
verdict with almost trembling eagerness. 

“How much do you want?” he said. 

“Two thousand dollars.” 

“Allright, Mr. Rockefeller, you can have it,” 
he replied. ‘Just give me your own ware- 
house receipts; they’re good enough for me.” 

As I left that bank, my elation can hardly 
be imagined. I held up my head — think of 
it, a bank had trusted me for $2,000! I felt 
that I was now a man of importance in the 
community. 

For long years after the head of this bank 
was a friend indeed; he loaned me money when 
I needed it, and I needed it almost all the time 
and all the money he had. It was a source 
of gratification that later I was able to go to 
him and recommend that he should make a 
certain investment in Standard Oil stock. He 
agreed that he would like to do so, but he said 
that the sum involved was not at the moment 
available, and so at my suggestion I turned 
banker for him, and in the end he took out 
his principal with a very handsome profit. 
It is a pleasure to testify even at this late date 
to his great kindness and faith in me. 


STICKING TO BUSINESS PRINCIPLES 


Mr. Handy trusted me because he believed 
we would conduct our young business on con- 
servative and proper lines, and I well remem- 
ber about this time an example of how hard 
it is sometimes to live up to what one knows 
is the right business principle. Not long after 
our concern was started our best customer — 
that is, the man who made the largest con- 
signments — asked that we should allow him 
to draw in advance on current shipments 
before the produce or a bill of lading were 
actually in hand. We, of course, wished to 
oblige this important man, but I, as the finan- 
cial member of the firm, objected, though 
I feared we should lose his business. 

The situation seemed very serious; my 
partner was impatient with me for refusing 
to yield, and in this dilemma I decided to go 
personally to see if I could not induce our 
customer to relent. I had been unusually 
fortunate when I came face to face with men 
in winning their friendship, and my partner’s 
displeasure put me on my mettle. I felt that 
when I got into touch with this gentleman I 
could convince him that what he proposed 
would result in a bad precedent. My reason- 
ing (in uy own mind) was logical and con- 
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MR. TRUMAN P. HANDY 
The Cleveland banker from whom Mr. Rockefeller borrowed his 
first $2,000 


vincing. I went to see him, and put forth all 
the arguments that I had so carefully thought 
out. But he stormed about, and in the end I 
had the further humiliation of confessing to 
my partner that I had failed. I had been 
able to accomplish absolutely nothing. 
Naturally, he was very much disturbed at 
the possibility of losing our most valued con- 
nection, but I insisted and we stuck to our 
principles and refused to give the shipper the 
accommodation he had asked. What was our 
surprise and gratification to find that he con- 
tinued his relations with us as though nothing 
had happened, and did not again refer to the 
matter. I learned afterward that an old 
country banker, named John Gardener, of 
Norwalk, O., who had much to do with 


our consignor, was watching this little 
matter intently, and I have ever since 


believed that he originated the suggestion 
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to tempt us to do what we stated we did 
not do as a test, and his story about our firm 
stand for what we regarded as sound business 
principles did us great good. 

About this time I began to go out and solicit 
business — a branch of work I had never be- 
fore attempted. I undertook to visit every 
person in our part of the country who was 
in any way connected with the kind of 
business that we were engaged in, and went 
pretty well over the states of Ohio and 
Indiana. I made up my mind that I could 
do this best by simply introducing our firm, 


without speaking a few words to myself in 
this wise: 

“Now a little success, soon you will fall 
down, soon you will be overthrown. Be- 
cause you have gota start, you think you are 
quite a merchant; look out, or you will lose 
your head —go steady.” These intimate 
conversations with myself, I am sure had a 
great influence on my life. I was afraid | 
could not stand my prosperity, and tried to 
teach myself not to get puffed up with any 
foolish notions. 

My loans from my father were many. Our 
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and not pressing for immediate consignments. 
I told them that I represented Clark & 
Rockefeller, commission merchants, and that 
I had no wish to interfere with any connec- 
tion that they had at present, but if the oppor- 
tunity offered we should be glad to serve 
them, etc., etc. 

To our great surprise, business came in 
upon us so fast that we hardly knew how to 
take care of it, and in the first year our sales 
amounted to half a million dollars. 

Then, and indeed for many years after, it 
seemed as though there was no end to the 
money needed to carry on and develop the 
business. As our successes began to come, I 
seldom put my head upon the pillow at night 
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ROCKEFELLER IN CLEVELAND 


relations on finances were a source of some 
anxiety to me, and were not quite so humorous 
as they seem now as I look back at them. 
Occasionally he would come to me and say that 
if I needed money in the business he would be 
able to loan some, and as I always needed 
capital I was glad indeed to get it even at 10 
per cent. interest. Just at the moment when 
I required the money most he was apt to say: 

‘““My son, I find I have got to have that 
money.” 

“Of course, you shall have it at once,” I 
would answer, but I knew that he was testing 
me, and that when I paid him, he would hold 
the money without its earning anything for a 
little time, and then offer it back later. | 
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confess that this little discipline should have 
done me good, and perhaps did, but while I 
concealed it from him, the ‘truth is I was not 
particularly pleased with his application of 
tests to discover if my financial ability was 
equal to such shocks. 


INTEREST AT IO PER CENT 


These experiences with my father remind 
me that in the early days there was often 
much discussion as to what should be paid for 
the use of money. Many people protested 
that the rate of 10 per cent. was outrageous, 
and none but a wicked man would exact such 
a charge. I was accustomed to argue that 
money was worth what it would bring — no 
one would pay so per cent., or 5 per cent., or 
3 per cent. unless the borrower believed that 
at this rate it was profitable to employ it. As 
I was always the borrower at that time, I 
certainly did not argue for paying more than 
was necessary. 

Among the most persistent and heated dis- 
cussions I ever had were those with the dear 
old lady who kept the boarding-house where 
my brother William and I lived when we were 
away from home at school. I used to greatly 
enjoy these talks, for she was an able woman 
and a good talker, and as she charged us only 
a dollar a week for board and lodging, and fed 
us well, I certainly was her friend. This was 
about the usual price for board in the small 
towns in those days, where the produce was 
raised almost entirely on the place. 

This estimable lady was violently opposed 
to loaners obtaining high rates of interest, 
and we had frequent and earnest arguments 
on the subject. She knew that I was accus- 
tomed to make loans for my father, and she 
was familiar with the rates secured. But all 
the arguments in the world did not change 
the rate, and it came down only when the sup- 
ply of money grew more plentiful. 

I have usually found that important altera- 
tions in public opinion in regard to business 
matters have been of slow growth along the 
line of proved economic theory—very rarely, 
have improvements in these relationships 
come about through hastily devised legisla- 
tion. 

One can hardly realize how difficult it was 
to get capital for active business enterprises 
at that time. In the country farther west 
much higher rates were paid, which applied 
usually to personal Joans on which a business 
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SECOND BAPTIST CHURCH, CLEVELAND, O. 
Of which Mr. Rockefeller was made a trustee at the age of eighteen 


risk was run, but it shows how different the 
conditions for young business men were then 
than now. 

A NIMBLE BORROWER 


Speaking of borrowing at the banks reminds 
me of one of the most strenuous financial 
efforts I ever made. We had to 1aise the 
money to accept an offer for a large business. 
It required many hundreds of thousands of 
dollars — and in cash —securities would not 
answer. I received the message at about 
noon, and had to get off on the three-o’clock 
train. I drove from bank to bank, asking 
each president or cashier, whomever I could 
find first, to get ready for me all the funds he 
could possibly lay hands on. I told them I 
would be back to get the money later. I 
rounded up all of our banks in the city, and 
made a second journey to get the money, 
and kept going until I secured the necessary 
amount. With this I was off on the three- 
o’clock train, and closed the transaction. In 
these early days I was a good deal of a traveler, 
visiting our plants, making new connections, 
seeing people, arranging plans to extend our 
business — and it often called for very rapid 
work. 

RAISING CHURCH FUNDS 


When I was but seventeen or eighteen I 
was elected as a trustee in the church. It was 
a mission branch, and occasionally I had to 
hear members who belonged to the main body 
speak of the mission as though it were not quite 
so good as the big mother church. This 
strengthened our resolve to show them that we 
could paddle our own canoe. 

Our first church was not a very grand affair, 
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and there was a mortgage of $2,000 on it which 
had been a dispiriting influence for years. 
The holder of the mortgage had long 
demanded that he should be paid, but somehow 
even the interest was barely kept up, and the 
creditor finally threatened to sell us out. 
As it happened, the money had been lent by a 
deacon in the church, but notwithstanding this 
fact, he felt that he should have his money, 
and perhaps he really needed it. Anyhow, 
he proposed to take such steps as were neces- 


started that morning after church, lasted for 
several months. It was a great undertaking 
to raise such a sum of money in small amounts 
ranging from a few cents to the more magnifi- 
cent promises of gifts to be paid at the rate of 
twenty-five or fifty cents per week. The plan 
absorbed me. I contributed what I could, and 
my first ambition to earn more money was 
aroused by this and similar undertakings in 
which I was constantly engaged. 

But at last the $2,000 was all in hand and a 
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sary to get it. The matter came to a head one 
Sunday morning, when the minister announced 
from the pulpit that the $2,000 would have to 
be raised, or we should lose our church building. 
I therefore found myself at the door of the 
church as the congregation came and went. 

As each member came by I buttonholed 
him, and got him to promise to give something 
toward the extinguishing of that debt. I 
pleaded and urged, and almost threatened. 
As each one promised, I put his name and the 
amount down in my little book, and continued 
to solicit from every possible subscriber. 

This campaign for raising the money, which 


proud day it was when the debt was extin- 
guished. I hope the members of the mother 
church were properly humiliated to see how far 
we had gone beyond their expectations, but I do 
not now recall that they expressed the surprise 
that we flattered ourselves they must have felt. 

The begging experiences I had at that time 
were full of interest. I went at the task with 
pride rather than the reverse, and I continued 
it until my increasing cares and responsibilities 
compelled me to resign the actual working out 
of details to others. 

(Next month Mr. Rockefeller’s article will de 
scribe his“ Early Experiences in the Oil Business.’’) 








A RHINOCEROS SHOT BY COLONEL PATTERSON 


He and his companion, Dr. Brock, advanced upon the animal from different directions to get broadside shots 








HUNTING THE RHINOCEROS AND THE 
HIPPOPOTAMUS IN AFRICA 


A RHINOCEROS THAT KILLED TWENTY-ONE SLAVES —HOW THE AUTHOR MET 
ONE ON THE OPEN PLAINS—A MOONLIGHT EXPEDITION AFTER HIPPOPOTAMI 


BY 
LIEUTENANT-COLONEL J. H. PATTERSON 
[The stories of the lions of Tsavo have awakened so much interest that this narrative 
o| another hunting experience of Colonel Patterson’s, while he was engaged in building the 
Uganda Railway, is here published, by courtesy of the Messrs. Macmillan.—Tue Enptrors.] 
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LTHOUGH the jungle round Tsavo 

was a network of rhino paths, I 

had never so far been successful 

in my efforts to obtain one of these animals, 
nor was my ambition yet to be realized. One 
day I was out exploring in the dense bush 
some six or seven miles away from camp, and 
found my progress more than usually slow, 
owing to the fact that I had to spend most of 
my time crawling on all-fours through the 
jungle. I was very well pleased, therefore, to 
emerge suddenly on a broad and well-beaten 
track along which I could walk comfortably in 
an upright position. In this were some fresh 
rhino footprints which seemed barely an hour 
old, so I determined to follow them up. The 
roadway was beaten in places into a fine white 
dust by the passage of many heavy animals; 
and, as I pushed cautiously forward, I fully 
expected to come face to face with a rhino at 
every corner I turned. After having gone a 
little way I fancied that I really did see one 


lying at the foot of a tree some distance ahead 
of me, but on approaching cautiously found 
that it was nothing more than a great brown 
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A PAIR OF RHINOCEROSES 
These animals have a keen sense of smell, but poor sight. 
Patterson escaped the charge of one on the plains by lying flat in the 
grass. This photograph was taken within fifteen paces of the animals, 
the wind being from them toward the photographer 


Colonel 


heap of loose earth which one of the huge beasts 
had raised by rolling about on the soft ground. 
This, however, was evidently a resting-place 
which was regularly used, so | made up my 
mind to spend a night in the overhanging 
branches of the tree. 

The next afternoon, accordingly, Mahina 
and I made our way back to the place, and by 
dusk we were safely but uncomfortably 
perched among the branches directly over the 
path. We had scarcely been there an hour 
when to our delight we heard a great rhino 
plodding along the track in our direction. Un- 
fortunately the moon had not yet risen, so I 
was unable to catch sight of the monster as 
he approached; I knew, however, that there 
was light enough for me to see him when he 
emerged from the bushes into the little clearing 
round the foot of our tree. Nearer and nearer 
we heard him coming steadily on, and I had 
my rifle ready, pointing it in the direction in 





which I expected his head to appear. But, 
alas, just at that moment the wind veered 
round and blew straight from us toward the 
rhino, who scented us immediately, gave a 
mighty snort, and then dived madly away 
through the jungle. For some considerable 
time we could hear him crashing ponderously 
through everything that came in his way, and 
he must have gone a long distance before he 
recovered from his fright and slowed down to 
his usual pace. At any rate, we neither heard 
nor saw anything more of him, and spent a 
wakeful and uncomfortable night for nothing. 

My next attempt to bag a rhino took place 
some months later, on the banks of the Sabaki, 
and was scarcely more successful. I had 
come down from Tsavo in the afternoon, 
accompanied by Mahina, and finding a 
likely tree, within a few yards of the river 
and with fresh footprints under it, I at once 
decided to take up my position for the night 
in its branches. Mahina preferred to sit 
where he could take a comfortable nap, and 
wedged himself in a fork of the tree some 
little way below me, but still some eight or 
ten feet from the ground. It was a calm and 


perfect night, such as can be seen only in the 
tropics; everything looked mysteriously beau- 
tiful in the glorious moonlight, and stood out 
like a picture looked at through a stereoscope. 
From my perch among the branches I watched 
first a water-buck come to drink in the river; 








ANOTHER VIEW OF THE SAME PAIR 
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PREPARING BREAKFAST IN CAMP COLONEL PATTERSON (ON THE LEFT) 
A hunting party on the Athi Plains where Colonel Patterson had many Having luncheon with a guest in the jungle near the Tsavo bridge. 
encounters with lions and wh he had a narrow escape from the He had to make many trips into the jungles along the river for engineer- 
vepeated charges of a rhinoceros angered by his shots ing purposes, as well as those which were made fcr game and pleasure 


ALS COMING DOWN TO THE RIVER’S EDGE TO DRINK 


Colonel Patterson often finished his days’ excursions by lying in the rushes on the banks of the Athi or Sabaki 
Kiver, in sight of a watering place, or on moonlight nights, when the breeze was away from the watering-place, he 


\rould sit motionless on a rock in the middle of the river waiting for a shot at a rhinoceros or at some other animal 
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then a bush-buck; later, a tiny paa emerged 
from the bushes and paused at every step with 
one graceful forefoot poised in the air — 
thoroughly on the alert and looking round 
carefully and nervously for any trace of a 
possible enemy. At length it reached the 
brink of the river in safety, and stooped to 
drink. Just then I saw a jackal come up on 
its trail and begin carefully to stalk it, not 
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it was Mahina that the brute was intent on. 
Whether, if left to himself, the leopard would 
actually have made a spring at my sleeping 
gun-bearer, I do not know; but I had no in- 
tention of letting him have a chance of even 
attempting this, so I cautiously raised my 
rifle and leveled it at him. Absolutely noise- 
less as I was in doing this, he noticed it — 
possibly a glint of moonlight on the barrel 

















From a photograph by H. Lang, on the Tjader Expedition, for the American Museum of Natural History 
THE HEAD OF A RHINOCEROS THAT WAS KILLED ON THE PLAINS 


Their hides are so tough that they are almost immune from soft-nosed bullets 


even rustling a fallen leaf in its stealthy ad- 
vance on the poor little antelope. All of a 
sudden, however, the jackal stopped dead for 
a second, and then made off out of sight as 
fast as ever he could go. I looked round to 
discover the cause of this hurried exit, and to 
my surprise saw a large and very beautiful 
leopard crouching down and moving noise- 
lessly in the direction of our tree. At first I 
thought it must be stalking some animal on 
the ground below us, but I soon realized that 





caught his eye — and immediately disappeared 
into the bush before I could get in a shot. | 
at once woke Mahina and made him come up 
to more secure quarters beside me. 

For a long time after this, nothing disturbed 
our peace, but at last the quarry I had hoped 
for made his appearance on the scene. Just 
below us there was an opening in the elephant 
grass which lined the river’s edge, and through 
this the broad stream shone like silver in 
the moonlight. Without warning this gap 
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was filled suddenly by a huge black mass -— 
a rhino making his way, very leisurely, out 
of the shallow water. On he came with a 
slow, ponderous tread, combining a certain 
stateliness with his awkward strides. Almost 
directly beneath us he halted and stood for an 
instant clearly exposed to our view. This 
was my opportunity; I took careful aim at his 
shoulder and fired. Instantly, and with extra- 


(great animal), was also of this opinion, and 
as there was no longer any reason for silence, 
he chatted to me about many strange and 
curious things until the gray dawn appeared. 
When we got down from our perch, we found 
the track of the wounded rhino clearly marked 
by great splashes of blood, and for a ccuple of 
miles the spoor could thus be easily followed. 
At length, however, it got fainter and fainter 














From a photograph by H. Lang, on the Tjader Expedition, for the American Museum of Natural History 
THE HEAD OF A FOREST RHINOCEROS 


Showing the prehensile lip which those that graze on the plains do not have 


ordinary rapidity, the huge beast whirled 
round like a peg-top, whereupon I fired again. 
This time I expected him to fall; but instead 
of that I had the mortification of seeing him 
rush off into the jungle and of hearing him 
crash through it like a great steam-roller for 
several minutes. I consoled myself by think- 
ing that he could not go far, as he was hard 
hit, and that I should easily find him when 
daylight arrived. Mahina, who was in a wild 
state of excitement over the burra janwar 


and finally ceased altogether, so that we had 
to abandon the search; the ground about was 
rocky, and there was no possibility of telling 
which way our quarry had gone. I was 
exceedingly sorry for this, as I did not like to 
leave him wounded; but there was no help for 
it, so we struck out for home and arrived at 
Tsavo in the afternoon very tired, hungry, and 
disappointed. 

Rhinos are extraordinary animals, and not 
in any way to be depended upon. One day 
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they will sheer off on meeting a human being 
and make no attempt to attack; the next day, 
for no apparent reason, they may execute a 
most determined charge. I was told for a 
fact by an official who had been long in the 
country that on one occasion while a gang of 
twenty-one slaves, chained neck to neck as 
was the custom, was being smuggled down to 


molest him. I feel bound to add, however, 
that I have so far failed to come across any- 
body who has actually tried the experiment. 
On the other hand, I have met one or two 
men who have been tossed on the horns of 
these animals, and they described it as a very 
painful proceeding. It generally means being 
a cripple for life, if one even succeeds in 











From a photograph by H. Lang on the Tjader Expedition, for the American Museum of Natural History 


A BULL RHINOCEROS SHOT NEAR THE EDGE OF THE FOREST 


Showing the length of the horn in comparison with a large man. 


Colonel Patterson tells of a rhinoceros that charged 


a gang of twenty-one slaves chained neck to neck, impaled the centre man on its horn, and broke the necks of the others 


the coast, and was proceeding in Indian file 
along a narrow path, a rhinoceros suddenly 
charged out at right angles to them, impaled the 
centre man on its horns, and broke the necks of 
the remainder of the party by the suddenness 
of his rush. These huge beasts have a 
very keen sense of smell, but very indiffer- 
ent eyesight, and it is said that if a hunter will 
only stand perfectly still on meeting a rhino, 
it will pass him by without attempting to 


escaping death. Mr. B. Eastwood, the chief 
accountant of the Uganda Railway, once gave 
me a graphic description of his marvelous 
escape from an infuriated rhino. He was on 
leave at the time on a hunting expedition in 
the neighborhood of Lake Baringo, about 
eighty miles north of the railway from Nakuru, 
and had shot and apparently killed a rhino. 
On walking up to it, however, the brute rose 
to its feet and literally fell on him, breaking 




















four ribs and his right arm. Not content 
‘with this, it then stuck its horn through his 
thigh and tossed him over its back, repeating 
this operation once or twice. Finally, it 
lumbered off, leaving poor Eastwood helpless 
and fainting in the long grass where he had 
fallen. He was alone at the time, and it was 
not for some hours that he was found by his 
porters, who were only attracted to the spot 
by the numbers of vultures hovering about, 
waiting in their ghoulish manner for life to be 
extinct before beginning their meal. How he 
managed to live for the eight days after this 
which elapsed before a doctor could be got to 
him I cannot imagine; but in the end he for- 
tunately made a good recovery, the only sign 
of his terrible experience being the absence 
of his right arm, which had to be amputated. 
My work at Tsavo was finished in March, 
1899, when I received instructions to proceed 
to railhead and take charge of a section of the 
work there. My instructions were to hurry on 
the construction of the line as fast as possible 
to Nairobi, the proposed headquarters of the 
Railway Administration, which lay about 
fifty miles further on across the Athi Plains. 
I made it my custom to take a walk each 
morning for some distance ahead of the rails 
along the centre-line of the railway, in order 
to spy out the land and to forin a rough esti- 
mate of the material that would be required in 
the way of sleepers, girders for temporary 
bridges, etc. It was necessary to do this in order 
to avoid undue delay taking place owing to 
shortage of material of any kind. About ten 
days after my arrival at Machakos Road I 
walked in this way for five or six miles ahead 
of the last-laid rail. It was rather unusual 
for me to go so far, and, as it happened, I was 
alone on this occasion, Mahina having been 
left behind in camp. About two miles away, 
on my left, I noticed a dark-looking object, 
and thinking it was an ostrich I started off 
toward it. Very soon, however, I found that 
it was bigger game than an ostrich, and on 
getting still nearer made out the form of a 
great rhinoceros lying down. I continued to 
advance very cautiously, wriggling through the 
short grass until at length I got within fifty 
yards of where the huge beast was resting. 
Here I lay and watched him; but after some 
little time he evidently suspected my presence, 
for, rising to his feet, he looked straight in 
my direction and then proceeded to walk 
round me in a half-circle. The moment he 
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got wind of me, he whipped round in his tracks 
like a cat and came for me in a bee-line. 
Hoping to turn him, I fired instantly; but 
unfortunately my soft-nosed bullets merely 
annoyed him further, and had not the slightest 
effect on his thick hide. On seeing this, I 
flung myself down quite flat on the grass and 
threw my helmet some ten feet away in the 
hope that he would perceive it and vent his 
rage on it instead of me. On he thundered, 
while I scarcely dared to breathe. I could 
hear him snorting and rooting up the grass 
quite close to me, but luckily for me he did 
not catch sight of me and charged by a few 
yards to my left. 

As soon as he had passed me, my courage 
began to revive again, and I could not resist 
the temptation of sending a couple of bullets 
after him. These, however, simply cracked 
against his hide and splintered to pieces on 
it, sending the dry mud off in little clouds of 
dust. Their only real effect, indeed, was to 
make him still more angry. He stood stock- 
still for a moment, and then gored the ground 
most viciously and started off once more on 
the semi-circle round me. This proceeding 
terrified me more than ever, as I felt sure 
that he would come up-wind at me again, 
and I could scarcely hope to escape a second 
time. Unfortunately, my surmise proved 
correct, for directly he scented me, up went 
his nose in the air and down he charged like 
a battering-ram. I fairly pressed myself into 
the ground, as flat as ever I could, and luckily 
the grass was a few inches high. I felt the 
thud of his great feet pounding along, yet 
dared not move or look up lest he should see 
me. My heart was thumping like a steam- 
hammer, and every moment I fully expected 
to find myself tossed into the air. Nearer 
and nearer came the heavy thudding, and I 
had quite given myself up for lost, when from 
my lying position I caught sight, out of the 
corner of my eye, of the infuriated beast rushing 
by. He had missed me again! I never felt 
so relieved in my life, and assuredly did not 
attempt to annoy him further. He went off 
for good this time, and it was with great satis- 
faction that I watched him gradually dis- 
appear in the distance. I could not have 
believed it possible that these huge, ungainly 
looking brutes could move so rapidly, and 
turn and twist in their tracks just like monkeys, 
had I not actually seen this one do so before my 
eyes. If he had found me he would certainly 
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have pounded me to atoms, as he was an old 
bull and in a most furious and vicious mood. 

One day when Dr. Brock and I were out 
shooting, shortly after this incident and not 
far from where it occurred, we caught sight 
of two rhinos in a hollow some little distance 
from us, and commenced to stalk them, 
taking advantage of every fold of the ground 
in doing so and keeping about fifty yards 
apart in case of a charge. In that event one 
or other of us would be able to get in a broad- 
side shot, which would probably roll the beast 
over.. Proceeding carefully in this manner, 
we managed to get within about sixty yards 
of them, and as it was my turn for a shot, I 
took aim at the larger of the two, just as it was 
moving its great head from one side to the 
other, wondering which of us it ought to attack. 
When at last it decided upon Brock, it gave 
‘me the chance I had been waiting for. I 
fired instantly at the hollow between neck 
and shoulder; the brute dropped at once, and 
save for one or two convulsive kicks of its 
stumpy legs as it lay half on its back, it never 
moved again. The second rhino proved to 
be a well-grown youngster which showed 
considerable fight as we attempted to approach 
its fallen comrade. We did not want to kill 
it, and accordingly spent about two hours in 
shouting and throwing stones at it before at 
last we succeded in driving it away. We then 
proceeded to skin our prize; this, as may be 
imagined, proved rather a tough job, but we 
managed it in the end, and the trophy was 
well worth the pains I had taken to add it to 
my collection. 

During my stay at Tsavo I made many 
little excursions into the surrounding country, 
and used to go off on a short shooting and 
exploring expedition whenever I had the 
opportunity. I was especially anxious to 
bag a hippopotamus, so I made up my mind 
to try my luck on the banks of the Sabaki. 
Unfortunately, I possessed no heavy rifle, 
which is almost a necessity for hippo shooting, 
but it occurred to me to supply the deficiency 
by manufacturing a few cartridges for my 
smooth-bore. In these I had double charges 
of powder and a hardened bullet made of 
lead mixed with about an eighth part of tin. 
I well remember the anxiety with which I 
fired the first round of my home-made ammuni- 
tion. As I more than half expected that the 
barrel would burst, I lashed the gun in the 
fork of a tree, tied a piece of string a hundred 


feet long to the trigger, and then — taking 
shelter behind a friendly stump — pulled 
off. To my great satisfaction the barrel 
stood the test perfectly. More than that, on 
trying the penetrative effect of my bullets, 
I found that they would smash through a 
steel plate an eighth of an inch thick at 
thirty yards’ range. This was quite good 
enough for my purpose, and gave me great 
confidence in the weapon. 

All my preparations having been made, | 
set out for the Sabaki, taking with me my 
Indian gun-bearer Mahina, my cook Mabruki, 
a bhisti (water-carrier), and a couple of natives 
to carry our odds and ends. Our route lay 
by the always interesting Tsavo River. 

A narrow and tortuous Masai warpath 
winds along the river’s whole length, but 
although we followed this trail our journey 
was nevertheless a very slow one, owing to 
the overhanging branches and creepers, from 
which we had constantly to be disengaged. 
The march was full of interest, however, for it 
was not long before we came upon fresh tracks 
both of hippo and rhino. Every now and 
again, also, we caught glimpses of startled 
bush-buck and water-buck, while occasionally 
the sound of a splash in the water told of a 
wary crocodile. We had gone about half the 
distance to the Sabaki when we came upon 
an unexpected obstacle in the shape of a great 
ridge of barren, rugged rock, about a hundred 
feet high, which extended for about a mile 
or so on both banks of the river. The sides 
of this gorge went sheer down into the water, 
and were quite impossible to scale. I there- 
fore determined to make a détour round it, but 
Mahina was confident that he could walk 
along in the river itself. I hinted mildly 
at the possibility of there being crocodiles 
under the rocky ledges. Mahina declared, 
however, that there was no danger, and mak- 
ing a bundle of his lower garments, he tied 
it to his back and stepped into the water. 
For a few minutes all went well. Then, in 
an instant, he was lifted right off his feet by 
the rush of the water and whirled away. The 
river took a sharp bend in this gorge, and he 
was round it and out of our sight in no time, 
the last glimpse we caught of him showing him 
vainly trying to catch hold of an overhanging 
branch. Although we at once made all the 
haste we could to get round the ridge of rocks, 
it took us nearly half an hour to do it. I had 
almost given up hope of ever seéing Mahina 
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again, and was much relieved, therefore, 
when we reached the river-side once more, to 
find him safe and sound, and little the worse 
for his adventure. Luckily he had _ been 
dashed up against a rushy bank, and had 
managed to scramble out with no more serious 
damage than a bruised shin. 

After an early dinner, which Mabruki soon 
got ready, I left my followers encamped in a 
safe boma a mile away from the river, and 
started out with Mahina to find a suitable 
tree, near a hippo “run,” in which to spend 
the night. Having some difficulty in finding 
a likely spot, we crossed to the other side of 
the river—rather a risky thing to do on 
account of the number of crocodiles in it: 
we found a fairly shallow ford, however, and 
managed to get safely over. Here, on what 
was evidently an island during flood time, we 
found innumerable traces of both hippo and 
rhino — in fact the .difficulty was to decide 
which track was the best and freshest. At 
length I picked out a tree close to the river 
and commanding a stretch of sand which was 
all flattened down and looked as if at least 
one hippo rolled there regularly every night. 

That night by the light of a splendid full 
moon we settled ourselves on a great out- 
spreading branch, and commenced our vigil. 
Soon the jungle around us began to be alive 
with its peculiar sounds — a night bird would 
call, a crocodile shut his jaws with a snap, 
or a rhino or hippo crash through the bushes 
on its way to the water: now and again we 
could even hear the distant roar of the lion. 
Still there was nothing to be seen. 

After waiting for some considerable time, 
a great hippo at last made his appearance and 
came splashing along in our direction, but 
unfortunately took up his position behind a 
tree which, in the most tantalizing way, com- 
pletely hid him from view. Here he stood 
tooting and snorting and splashing about to 
his heart’s content. For what seemed hours 
[ watched for this ungainly creature to emerge 
from his covert, but as he seemed determined 
not to show himself I lost patience and made 
up my mind to go down after him. I there- 
fore handed my rifle to Mahina to lower to me 
on reaching the ground, and began to descend 
carefully, holding on by the creepers which 
encircled the tree. To my intense vexation 
and disappointment, just as I was in this help- 
less condition, half way to the ground, the 
great hippo suddenly came out from his 


shelter, and calmly lumbered along right 
underneath me. I bitterly lamented my ill- 
luck and want of patience, for I could almost 
have touched his broad back as he passed. 
It was under these exasperating conditions 
that I saw a hippo for the first time, and 
without doubt he is the ugliest and most for- 
bidding-looking brute I have ever beheld. 

The moment the great beast had passed our 
tree, he scented us, snorted loudly, and dived 
into the bushes close by, smashing through 
them like a traction engine. In screwing 
myself round to watch him go, I broke the 
creepers by which I was holding on and landed 
on my back in the sand at the foot of the tree 
—none the worse for my short drop, but con- 
siderably startled at the thought that the 
hippo might come back at any moment. I 
climbed up to my perch again without loss 
of time, but he was evidently as much fright- 
ened as I was, and returned no more. Shortly 
after this we saw two rhino come down to the 
river to drink; they were too far off for a shot, 
however, so I did not disturb them, and they 
gradually waddled up-stream out of sight. 
Then we heard the awe-inspiring roar of a 
hungry lion close by, and presently another 
hippo gave forth his tooting challenge a little 
way down the river. As there seemed no 
likelihood of getting a shot at him from our 
tree, I made up my mind to stalk him on 
foot, so we both descended from our perch, 
and made our way slowly through the trees 
in the semi-darkness. There were numbers 
of animals about, and I am sure that neither 
of us felt very comfortable as we crept along 
in the direction of the splashing hippo; for 
my own part I fancied every moment that I 
saw in front of me the form of a rhino or a 
lion ready to charge down upon us out of the 
shadow of the bush. 

In this manner, with nerves strung to the 
highest pitch, we reached the edge of the 
river in safety, only to find that we were again 
balked by a small rush-covered island, on the 
other side of which our quarry could be heard. 
There was a good breeze blowing directly 
from him, however, so I thought the best thing 
to do was to attempt to get on to the island, 
and to havea shot at him from there. Mahina, 
too, was eager for the fray, so we let ourselves 
quietly into the water, which here was quite 
shallow, and reached only to our knees, and 
waded slowly across. On peering cautiously 
through the reeds at the corner of the island, 
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I was surprised to find that I could see nothing 
of the hippo; but I soon realized that I was 
looking too far ahead, for on lowering my eyes 
there he was, not twenty-five yards away, 
lying down in the shallow water, only half 
covered, and practically facing us. His close- 
ness to us made me rather anxious for our 
safety, more especially as just then he rose 
to his feet, and gave forth the peculiar challenge 
or call which we had already heard so often 
during the night. All the same, as he raised 
his head, I fired at it. He whirled round, 
made a plunge forward, staggered and fell, 
and then lay quite still. To make assurance 
doubly sure, I gave him a couple more bullets 


as he lay, but we found afterward that they 
were not needed, as my first shot had been 
a very lucky one, and had penetrated the 
brain. We left him where he fell and got back 
to our perch, glad and relieved to be in safety 
once more. 

As soon as it was daylight we were joined 
by my own men and by several Wa Kamba, 
who had been hunting in the neighborhood. 
The natives cut out the tusks of the hippo, 
which were rather good ones, and feasted 
ravenously on the flesh, while I turned my 
attention with gratitude to the hot coffee 
and cakes which Mabruki had meanwhile 
prepared. 
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THE HARRIMAN PRINCIPLE OF IMPROVING ROADS RATHER THAN BUILDING 
NEW ONES—HOW POOR SERVICE STARVES A COUNTRY’S ENTERPRISES 


BY 


C. M. KEYS 


y NHIS story is told of the late Collis 
P. Huntington by a man who 
saw the episode: 

The “Huntington Special” had stopped at 
the eastern end of a division to pick up the 
superintendent of that division and carry him 
‘ through to the other end. He and the presi- 
dent and the president’s friends chatted 
pleasantly as the miles sped by, but the Hunt- 
ington eye ranged always back along the 
right-of-way, and noted broken fences, patched 
telegraph poles, grass growing high between 
the tracks; in fact, a general appearance of 
decrepit old age. He said nothing; but, when 
the second last station on the division was 
reached, he pulled the cord as a signal to the 
engineer to stop. The train pulled up at the 
station. 

The old man put on his overcoat, got out 
and started to walk back along the line, leav- 
ing the superintendent and the other guests 
to watch him. Presently the superintendent 
asked: 

“What ’s he looking for?” 

“Evidence,” said one, laconically. 

“Evidence of what?” 

“Evidence of you,” replied the other grimly. 





The searcher went back about two hundred 
yards. Then he returned, stooping now and 
then, picking small objects from the track, 
and putting them in his pockets. He reached 
the train, climbed aboard, and said: ‘“‘Go 
ahead.” ‘Then he walked quietly to a little 
table and began to unpack his treasures. He 
piled them in the middle of the table. Half 
a dozen perfectly good spikes, a dozen frag- 
ments of tie plates, pieces of bolts, a few iron 
nuts, small sections of wire, a bit of a copper 
plate, two bottles, and an old shoe came out 
of his big pockets. He finished the task, came 
quietly to the group at the back of the obser- 
vation car, sat down, and began to talk to the 
superintendent about the crops in that locality. 

At the end of the division, the superin- 
tendent got out. Nobody had said a word 
about the heterogeneous collection of waste 
and disorder on the little table. When lunch- 
time came, the waiter removed it, as though 
he had done the same thing many times 
before, as in truth he had. 

This tale is told here to illustrate a passing 
phase of the railroad business. The palmy 
days of paternal government on the railroads 
are passing. A few still follow, as best they 
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may, the habits of personal inspection, foot 
by foot; but what can a man do on a railroad 
system of fifteen thousand miles? Once a 
year, or maybe twice, the modern railroad 
president orders out his private train, gathers 
a few of his directors and friends, and takes a 
long, hard trip to west or south — and comes 
back tired and a little out of sorts. 

At that, only the best of them, men like 
Mr. J. J. Hill, Mr. E. H. Harriman, or Mr. 
B. F. Yoakum, really inspect the roads whose 
destinies they rule. Mr. Morgan does not 
pretend to know the details of the railroad 
business. Mr. Gould does his best, they say, 
but he never worked with his hands on the 
right-of-way. The biggest men in the railroad 
business are, for the most part, financiers, not 
practical masters of the trade. 


THE NEWEST RAILROAD PRINCIPLE 


Mr. E. H. Harriman is at the head of the 
school of railroad chiefs who believe in “better 
roads” rather than ‘more roads.” It is the 
principle of the most modern and the most 
successful school of railroad men. It is a very 
new cult. Prior to the collapse of 1893, no 
reputable railroad magnate believed that the 
development of the country depended rather 
upon the quality of railroad service than upon 
the mileage of the roads. Every big man in 
the business wanted to build new railroads 
every year. That system which failed to 
report a growth — particularly if its roadbed 
lay west of the Mississippi — was looked upon 
by the financial critics as decadent. 

The change came with Mr. Harriman. His 
memorable inspection trip on the front of a 
locomotive on the Union Pacific was an epoch- 
marking episode in the railroad history of the 
West. He stunned his directors by a message 
that called for millions of dollars for improve- 
ments rather than for new lines. The money 
came, and was spent—and that was the 
genesis of the new Union Pacific and the new 
kind of railroad magnate. 

This article will not tell the tale of what the 
change meant to the Union: Pacific. The 
question of more vital interest is what it has 
meant to the people of the Harriman kingdom, 
and to the people of the rest of the country 
whose railroad dynasties have followed in the 
footsteps of the most daring of the railroad 
innovators. 

Of course the results may be summed up in 
a single phrase, “better service”; but few 
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laymen know what better railroad service 
means. The average man is entirely familiar 
with the difference between good and bad 
service in the passenger department. But 
the freight service is the freight service to the 
average citizen, and nothing more. It looks 
to him like a string of cars with a locomotive 
at one end and a little green flag waving at 
the other. One string of cars looks just like 
another, and he lets it go at that. 


HOW MR. HARRIMAN TREATS GEOGRAPHY 


Looking at the passenger business, the dif- 
ference may be clearly shown. Mr. Harriman 
is now the guiding power in the Erie Railroad. 
Therefore it has money. That property has 
been a notoriously deficient passenger railroad. 
In and about New York, with possibly the 
richest field for commutation profits, the Erie 
has allowed its local service to the outlying 
New Jersey towns to become a laughing- 
stock. The company could not help it, and 
is not properly to be blamed. The fault was 
geographical. It has remained for the Harri- 
man régime to readjust the geography to the 
needs of the railroad. That seems to be a 
Harriman fad. He turned the water-level of 
Salt Lake into a railroad right-of-way by the 
building of a causeway that remains one of 
the wonders of the country. In the case of 
the Erie, he is cutting down a hill. 

So long ago that the memory of man fails, 
the Erie tunneled under Bergen Hill, New 
Jersey, and placed two tracks within the 
tunnels. They lie deep down at the bottom 
of a hill made of trap-rock, a hard, unfriendly, 
and wholly uncompromising sort of hill. 
That two-track tunnel has had to carry all 
the traffic of the Erie into and out of New 
York. In the rush hours by day, passenger 
trains run in a steady stream through this 
little portal. By night, the Erie’s tremendous 
stream of freight, dammed up through the 
day in the yards on the meadows, breaks loose 
and pours through that same tunnel. 

For years past, while the Central Railroad 
of New Jersey has increased its carrying 
capacity out of all measure; and the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western has done the 
same, building a new tunnel under this same 
hill for its needs; and the New York Central 
and the New Haven have more than doubled 
their capacity, the poor old Erie has not been 
able to put on trains enough to meet the ever- 
increasing demand. It had two tracks. The 
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physical capacity of two tracks is only so 
many trains an hour each way. The limit of 
that physical capacity was reached years ago. 
Of late years, if the main line demanded a 
new train each way a day, that train had to 
be subtracted from the service on some other 
branch in order that the main line might 
have it. 

In consequence, you may go out along 
some of the branches of the Erie Railroad 
sixteen miles or less and buy land by the 
acre for garden truck or a golf course or any- 
thing else you please. Land the same dis- 
tance out along the Lackawanna, the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey, or the New York 
Central sells at fancy prices by the lot. There 
are villages along the poorer branches of the 
Erie, within the commutation zone and well 
worth building up, that have not changed 
their contour one iota in the past fifteen years. 
The main reason why this is so lies in the fact 
that there have been only two Erie tracks 
under the Bergen Hill. 

Now they are hard at work on that hill. A 
new four-track cut is pushing through. It was 
planned before the Harriman régime, but it 
is done under him. I do not know what it 
will cost, and probably the Erie engineers 
would not like to try to guess too closely. 
Anyway, it will give the road six tracks instead 
of two. 


HOW A POOR RAILROAD SCARES CAPITAL 


If this is true in the local service of an 
Eastern trunk line, it is a thousand times true 
in the case of a railroad that is the sole artery 
of trunk-line traffic through a rich manufac- 
turing or agricultural region. When a man 
who has money looks over a new manufac- 
turing proposition, the first question that he 
asks is: 

“How ’’s the railroad?” 

If he is told that the railroad cannot handle 
its business; that there are always long delays 
in getting cars when you want them; that the 
loaded cars stand on your sidings a week 
waiting for the way-train to come along and 
pick them up; that the cars when you do get 
them have to be washed out, patched up, and 
shingled before they are safe to use for ordi- 
nary freight — you may be very sure that no 
cheap water-power, cheap labor, nor even a 
plentiful supply of raw material at very low 
prices will tempt him into your town. There 


are many millions of feet of the finest oak 
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timber in the country standing all untouched 
in the Southern States, waiting to be made 
into high-class furniture, that would be to-day 
a rich asset of the South if the South had the 
kind of railroad service that Mr. Harriman 
and his like are giving to the West. 


STARVING OUT A MANUFACTURER 


A manufacturer on a fairly large scale in 
the Middle West told me of an experience he 
had with a railroad which shall be unnamed 
— for its ways are mended in the later years. 
He established a plant at a small town on the 
main line. Before he did it, the railroad 
traffic people told him he would have all the 
cars he wanted whenever he wanted them. 
By the time he had his plant running, good 
times had come and the railroad was busy. 
He asked for cars. He was told that he would 
have to wait a week. He did it. Then he 
asked again. ‘They told him there were no 
cars. Five weeks later, he got one car, a flat- 
car. He rigged up a water-proof tent on it 
and shipped a few goods. It took eleven 
weeks for that car to report itself, and then it 
was in a yard not twenty miles away, side- 
tracked from the flood of traffic. 

In the end, he bought ten cars of his own. 
For six months in one year he never saw one 
of those cars. They went away with his 
traffic, and they stayed away doing business 
for another man or for the railroads them- 
selves. This particular shipper was glad 
when his factory burned down, and he never 
has rebuilt it. Instead, he put it in a town 
on the shores of a lake; for, as he says: “‘If you 
are stuck, you can always hire a tug, and there 
are plenty of railroads at Buffalo.” 

That sort of thing, multiplied by a thou- 
sand or so, measures the inefficiency of the 
poor railroad. It means the starving of a 
hundred towns. It means latent resources 
lying forever in the hills or in the forests or 
in the fields. It means, that the fine oak 
timber of North Carolina stands through 
generations of toiling poverty, while oak sells 
for fifty dollars per thousand in the markets 
not two hundred miles away. It means that 
the low-grade coal lands of West Virginia can 
be bought to-day for a song per acre. It 
means stagnation and poverty from one end 
of the South to the other, save where two 
lines cross and the stimulus of competition 
is felt by both; or where an enlightened man- 
agement and a liberal railroad policy have 
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given to the people the rights of traffic for 
which they granted charters to the carriers. 

I do not mean that inefficiency alone has 
done this thing. The crimes of the railroad 
mismanagement of the past generation and 
even of the present cannot be hidden under 
general excuses. Railroad favoritism, dis- 
crimination in favor of one community against 
another, selfish traffic rules that arbitrarily 
- bind the shipper and the producer to heavy 
tolls for traffic — all these and a dozen other 
inequalities have left their trails of local 
poverty in every region of the Union. But 
I think that the main cause of dissatisfaction 
against the railroad, and the main point in 
which the railroad has failed in its duty to 
the people, is service. 


THE CAUSES OF INEFFICIENCY 


The causes are, of course, many. Some- 
times, as in the case of the Southern Railway, 
the credit of the railroad company has not been 
strong enough to meet the ever-increasing 
strain of keeping up to the traffic. Necessary 
tracks have not been built. Car-supply has 
failed because there was no money to buy 
cars. Engines have gone down because they 
were overworked and did not get their 
annual allowance of ‘“‘time off” in the car 
shops for the cleaning of their flues and the 
general overhauling that any engine needs. 
In such a case, the railroad needs pity rather 
than condemnation. Perhaps, in truth, it 
needs a good dose of the medicine of bank- 
ruptcy, with the consequent upbuilding that 
may or may not follow a thorough reorgani- 
zation. 

There are other causes. One day, some 
vears ago, I sat in an office in New York and 
remonstrated with a leading operating official 
of a big western line on the very bad showing 
of his road during that winter. I instanced 
a record of six engine failures in front of one 
through train on a_ three-hundred-mile 
haul. He defended his road and his staff 
half-heartedly. His excuses did not ring 
true. 

Presently, as we talked, the door opened 
and one of the chief owners of the system 
came in. It was quite late in the morning, 
but the man was in evening clothes and was 
not very steady on his feet. He spoke to us, 
and passed on into his own office. As the 
door closed, my host tilted his cigar in its 
direction. 
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“That ’s one of the reasons!” he said, 
bitterly. 

Months later I learned the whole story. 
The citizens of several Western States were 
getting poor railroad service, in spite of the 
almost superhuman efforts of the railroad men 
directly in charge of that railroad, because 
dividends had to be paid. It did not matter 
that the cars were going to rack and ruin, 
and that 26 per cent. of the engines were out 
of order. Nothing mattered except dividends. 


A RAILROAD THAT WANTED TO STOP 


To borrow another instance from the records 
of the passenger service, let me recount a 
little piece of history that has not yet been 
forgotten by hundreds of men who to-day are 
hard at work on the Baltimore & Ohio. 
That railroad, one of the oldest in the country, 
was a rich property through a long series of 
years. Its stock was held abroad, and con- 
sidered a good investment. At last, under 
the Garrett régime, an investigation revealed 
the fact that its boasted surplus was fictitious, 
and a collapse followed. The late Samuel 
Spencer made a report on the property, in 
which he clearly showed that, if the stock- 
holders wanted to be honest, they would have 
to write off millions of apparent value from 
the books. 

The stockholders refused, and for six years 
the Baltimore & Ohio went down hill. The 
cars of the company became unrecognizable. 
There was no money even for such necessities 
as lamps, window-panes, paint. The through 
trains of the company out of Camden Station 
had to wait until another train pulled in in 
order to get drinking-glasses and lamps out 
of the arriving train. In the end, it was pro- 
posed in all seriousness to the board of direc- 
tors that the passenger business be abandoned. 
It was shown that no money could be made 
out of it. Anyone who knows the Baltimore 
& Ohio to-day, and stops to think that only 
fifteen years ago it was in the condition 
described above, will realize the difference that 
can be made in a railroad by an incessant 
demand for dividends, no matter what happens. 


INTENSIVE GROWTH Vs. EXPANSION 


One day in 1904, I talked the railroad 
situation over with a railroad president who 
has been noted as an expansionist, a builder. 
On other occasions when I had met him, he 
had been an eager advocate of new railroads 
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into new regions. ‘This time, a little chastened, 
perhaps, by the times, he had a different gospel 
to propound. 

“T am half converted,” he said, “to the 
belief that I have built too much. I have gone 
over a stretch of country very similar to the 
region my railroads serve. I find them 
building factories, putting up cement-mills, 
making the raw material they produce into 
manufactured goods of various sorts. We 
have built three miles of road to their one in 
the past five years; but their country is getting 
rich by intensive growth, while mine gets 
rich more slowly by expansion. They do not 
found any new towns, but their old ones are 
getting to be cities. We start a new town 
every few months, but the old ones stand still. 
They raise capital in the markets of the 
world more easily than we do, and they put it 
to work right away in the shape of new cars, 
new sidings, new engines, spurs into new 
manufacturing plants. We get our money 
with trouble, and sink it in a new railroad 
that cannot earn its charges for at least three 
years. Perhaps their way is the safer. Per- 
haps, indeed, it helps the country more. 
Certainly it seems to help their credit more 
than our way helps ours. A new railroad is 
a fearful load on the credit of the builder. 
New engines and cars seem to pay their way, 
and whatever they earn over the interest 
on their cost and the proper sinking-funds 
seems to make a lot of new credit for the 
owner. 

“T do not say that they are altogether right. 
Many of the communities in the territory of 
my road need railroads, and if we cannot build 
them somebody else will. A dozen small 
railroads are organized now, ready to go in if 
we hesitate. In their country, no one seems 
to dare to build. We cannot stop building, 
but it is clear enough that we shall have to 
stop it as far as we can with safety, and begin 
to spend our money on building up what we 
have already laid down.” 

He put quite clearly a truth that to-day is 
almost self-evident. At the end of a panic, 
it is the railroads that have been spending 
their money on intensive growth which are 
strong, and the railroads that have spent much 
on great extensions are the weak railroads of 
1909. The St. Louis & San Francisco, 
relatively the greatest builder of the day, was 
saved from collapse in 1908 by almost super- 
human efforts. The Union Pacific, whose 





new mileage in the last five years has almost 
all been merely the building of one line to take 
the load from another line already well estab- 
lished, is the strongest financial corporation 
in the railroad list. If the railroad history 
of the past decade has demonstrated anything, 
it is that engines, cars, new track, and money 
and labor spent on getting new industries to 
locate along the line are a better capital 
investment than is a new railroad through 
untouched regions. 


THE TONIC EFFECT OF GOOD SERVICE 


This intensive growth of a railroad system 
is the most powerful stimulus possible to a 
manufacturing country. I think that a purely 
agricultural community needs rather new 
mileage, no matter how poor. The farmer, 
whose freight is mostly grain, does not care 
particularly whether it goes out to-day or next 
week. He sells it on contract anyway, and it 
will move only to the elevators, and go to the 
final market long after it has been gathered 
in from the fields and local markets. He may 
fret a little over the fact that he has to order 
his new machinery and seed months earlier 
than his cousin in the next state, who 
lives on a better railroad; but it will not 
make any material difference in his bank 
account. 

The manufacturer, on the other hand, must 


have good service. The jobbers in New York, 


Chicago, St. Louis, Philadelphia, or Cincin- 
nati, who buy his goods, or who sell them 
on commission, keep a record of the length 
of time that he takes to make deliveries. 
Two men, both manufacturing the same grade 
of furniture, are located at an equal distance 
from New York. Both get orders on the same 
day, from the same jobber, for a similar 
amount of similar goods, known to be ready 
for shipment in their sheds. The first has a 
poor railroad service. He makes his delivery 
of the goods in twenty-two days. The other, 
with a good service, makes delivery in fifteen 
days. The ultimate result is obvious. The 
factory on the better railroad will outstrip its 
rival in the New York trade, other things being 
equal. 

And the town on the better railroad will 
outstrip the similar town on the poorer rail- 
road. All industries will flourish better in 
the town with the better service. The plants 
will add hundreds of men to their staffs, while 
the plants in the other town will add dozens. 
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Capital will follow where the greatest suc- 
cesses have been won. The man with a fund 
1o put into business studies very carefully the 
records of men already in business. He 
searches for ultimate causes. In a great 
many cases, he finds the ultimate cause in the 
difference between poor railroad service and 
good railroad service. 


THE VEXED QUESTION OF RATES 


Fair rates are essential to industrial growth.. 


Having said that, one has said all. It only 
remains to find out what is a fair rate from 
one point to another point on every kind of 
product. That is a little task that one is 
content to leave to the traffic departments of 
the railroads, the hundreds of commercial 
bodies all over the country, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and the courts. It 
will keep their hands full for a good many 
years to come. Just as soon as they get 
everything looking very nice, they can begin 
all over again. I take it that a fair rate is 
one that will move marketable products to 
their proper markets and place them on a 
fair competitive footing with all other similar 
products in the same market. What that 
rate may be in any one case has to be deter- 
mined on the merits of that case; and no 
generalities are possible. How difficult it is 
to generalize about this subject may be in- 
ferred from the statement that a change 
made a few years ago in the rates from 
Baltimore and Louisville to Atlanta, Ga., 
caused rate changes from points on the 
Pacific Coast and from the Canadian border- 
line. The sum total of the rate-changes 
that resulted from this apparently simple 
adjustment was more than one hundred 
thousand. 

I think that this question of rates will, more 
and more, take a secondary place in the 
matter of importance in causing industrial 
growth. The increasing power of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, the growing 
tendency on the part of railroad traffic depart- 
ments to consult with shippers over rate 
adjustments, the vigilance of Federal and 
State Governments, and the authority of the 
courts, all conspire to this end. Even to-day, 
the question of quality of service is more im- 
portant, from the standpoint of national 
development, than the rate question; and this 
judgment does not in any way detract from 
the importance of the rate question. 


More and more attention is given by the 
railroad managers to the locating of new lines 
of industry along the road. The roads in 
the South and the West nearly all have eager 
industrial departments, land departments, or 
immigration departments. Their men seek out 
new industries, meet the steamers to tempt 
immigrants into their region, arrange for the 
purchase or rental of lands, get together 
reports on the soil, the products, the advan- 
tages of any desired location. Perhaps the 
greatest effort is bent upon the location of new 
manufacturing plants along the line. In one 
year, the Southern Railway induced more than 
seven hundred men to establish industries 
along its lines. 


WHY SOME PLANTS ARE ‘‘CHOKED”’ 


There is nothing haphazard about this sort 
of development. A man who wants to estab- 
lish a new plant on a railroad line has to 
demonstrate that his plant will be productive 
of good ‘business to the railroad. He makes 
his proposition to the superintendent of the 
division. He looks over it, and he decides, 
perhaps, that it is impracticable. He says so, 
and there it may stop. If he thinks it worth 
while, he sends the report on to the general 
manager, adding that the new plant will want 
half a mile of sidings, a station, and a rate- 
schedule. The traffic-manager is called upon 
to furnish information as to what rates will be 
needed to make the product marketable, and 
whether it is possible to give those rates. The 
engineering department has to estimate the 
expense of sidings and station. If they all 
agree that the plant is worth while, they report 
on it to the executive officers; and it may 
ultimately be decided by the board of 
directors whether or not that particular 
plant shall be put at that particular place. 
This simple statement of the method used 
may serve to explain the so-called “choking” 
of many apparently promising industries 
every year. 

To-day, the shipper of manufactured goods 
is having his day. Yesterday, everything was 
for the settler in the far-outlying lands. Men 
wrote books on the glory of the builder. 
To-day, perhaps, the truest service to the 
country is the betterment of lines that 
already exist, and the loudest songs of praise 
are for the man who makes it possible 
to build two factories where only one stood 
before. 
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ATTRACTED TEN THOUSAND 


EFFECTIVE ANTI-TUBERCULOSIS 
CAMPAIGN AT LAST 


THE GREAT EXHIBITION IN NEW YORK ,CITY WHICH 


PEOPLE AN HOUR— 


THE TRAVELING EXHIBITS AT THE COUNTY FAIRS 


BY 


O. F. LEWIS 


one morning in every surface-car in 
Manhattan an advertisement, reading 
as follows: 


| ATE in November, 1908, there appeared 


Watch for the 
Double Red Cross 


“Some new advertising dodge,” said the 
wise New Yorker. On November 3oth, the 
signs were succeeded by six other kinds, one 
of which was the following: 


Every Man, Woman and Child should attend 


The 
International Tuberculosis 
ition 
Opens November 30th, at 
The Museum of Natural History 


Columbus Avenue 
ADMISSION FREE 


Tuberculosis is Communicable, Preventable, Curable 


‘This space donated by New York City Car Advertising Company 





The reading-matter on the signs was in 
black ink, the crosses in red ink. 

Then there appeared, at each subway and 
elevated station, huge posters, also bearing 
the double red cross and advertising the 
exhibition. Almost simultaneously, forty 


thousand half-sheet posters, white and yellow, 
appeared in shop windows, among the custo- 
mary theatre signs or replacing them. A 
publisher controlling the advertising space in 
a number of theatre programmes volunteered 
to print the advertisement of the exhibi- 





tion for six weeks. A laundry owner, seeing 
the street-car signs, called upon the exhibition 
management to say that he controlled no 
street-car space, but that the wrapping-paper 
he used for his bundles was free for tubercu- 
losis advertising purposes. 

The advertising space in the street-cars had 
been donated by the New York City Car 
Advertising Company and by several firms 
that advertise in the street-cars, who offered 
to substitute the exhibition’s placard for 
their own signs in the cars for a week or 
longer. 

Meanwhile, half a million eight-page, pre- 
liminary bulletins of the coming exhibition 
were circulated with enthusiasm among labor 
unions, schools, department stores, telephone 
companies, churches, settlements, charitable 
societies, and many other bodies. City Day 
and State Day at the exhibition were early 
announced; and soon afterward requests 
for similar days came from New Jersey, 
Connecticut, and Massachusetts. Mayor Mc- 
Clellan agreed formally to open the exhibition. 
The owner of one of the largest department 
stores in Manhattan sent this word to his 
thousands of employees: 

“T expect every one of my employees to go 
to that exhibition at least once. If any one 
of them is not sufficiently interested in preserv- 
ing his or her health, and in learning how to 
preserve the health of others, that kind of a 
person is not one that I consider desirable in 
my employ.” 

On Monday morning, the day of the open- 
ing, the newspapers printed detailed accounts 
of the exhibition. The publicity campaign had 
been successful. On that Monday, ten thou- 
sand people journeyed up to the Museum 
of Natural History to see the exhibition, 
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The whole city was aroused, and every day 
the attendance grew. ‘The first week it was: 


Attendance at the Tuberculosis Exhibit 





Monday November 3oth. 10,068 
Tuesday, December rst 14,199 
Wednesday, December 2nd 14,998 
Thursday, December 3rd 14,102 
Friday, December 4th 18,141 
Saturday, December sth 29,809 
Sunday, December 6th (1 to 5 P, . 2 43,713 
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On the first Sunday, ten thousand persons 
per hour swept into the building from 1 to 
5 P.M. ‘The official demonstrators were run 
off their feet, the bureau of information was 
put out of business, the model cow-barn was 
besieged by crowds, and the police reserves 
from two station-houses had to be summoned 
to line up and direct the throngs. More peo- 
ple came on this afternoon than had gone to 
the Harvard-Yale football game. 

Automobile furs rubbed elbows with last- 
year’s overcoat from the lower East Side. 
Merry Widow hats overlapped heads wearing 
only a scarf. Children toddled by the sides 
of mothers. Yet, over all three floors of the 
exhibition there was a striking hush. People 
spoke in low tones, almost as if at church. 
They were serious. They had come to learn. 

And they learned, and learned so that they 
can never forget, the three important facts 
that the exhibition was there to teach: 

(1) That tuberculosis is the most fatal 
disease that the American people suffer from. 

(2) That it is preventable, and that it is 
curable. 

(3) How to prevent it, and how to cure it. 

Groups stood silently watching three in- 
candescent lights that showed white against 
a board suspended between two balconies. 
At regular intervals, the lights flickered out for 
an instant, and then flashed on again. Under 
the lights stood this sentence: “‘These lights 
go out every two minutes and_ thirty-six 
seconds. Every time the lights go out some- 
one dies of tuberculosis. ‘Tuberculosis is 
communicable, curable, preventable.” 

Another group listened to bits of tubercu- 
losis wisdom from an Ediscn phonograph, 
which at the county fairs in New York State 
had successfully competed with midways, 
vaudevilles, balloon ascensions, prize vege- 
tables, and horse-races. 


Slowly and distinctly it told the crowd: 

(1) Consumption is not hereditary. When 
several die in the same family it is because of 
carelessness or of an infected house. 

(2) Symptoms: Very early stages: none. 
Early stages: (a) Cough, lasting. a month. 
(b) Loss of weight. (c) Slight fever each 
afternoon. (d) Bleeding from the lungs. (e) 
Tired feeling. At these stages the disease 
can be cured. 

(3) One-third of your life is spent in your 
bedroom. Is it large? Light? Well ven- 
tilated? Keep the windows open. 

(4) To nail your bedroom window shut is 
to drive a nail into your coffin. 

Pathetic have been many of the questions 
asked at the exhibit. An old lady drew a young 
woman demonstrator aside, and confided that 
her son had a “leak in his air valve.” A 
poor working woman blessed the demon- 
strator for giving her for the first time hope 
that her son might be cured. 

From the phonograph the people passed on 
to models of tenement blocks so ill-ventilated 
that they invite consumption, photographs 
showing tubercular bone diseases, and maps 
of various cities stuck full of black-headed 
pins in which each pin stood for a reported 
case of consumption. But always mingled with 
the exhibits of horrors were the cheerful signs: 

Tuberculosis is a curable disease. 

Tuberculosis is a preventable disease. 

There were models and photographs of 
sanatariums. Besides the full-sized reproduc- 
tion of an unventilated, dirty, germ-spreading 
tenement room was the same room after it had 
been visited by a nurse and made fit to live in. 
The exhibition laid stress upon prevention 
and cure — not upon the evil conditions that 
produce tuberculosis. It taught by diagrams 
that the least educated could understand, and 
by placards printed in the language of the 
crowd. They said spit, not expectorate, and 
there was no one who did not know what 
they meant. 

The reason why this method — the educa- 
tion of the people — is used against tubercu- 
losis is because all other means have failed. 

“It’s up to the people that have the disease, 
or that run the greatest chance of catching it,”’ 
said a specialist, recently. ‘‘We can take a 
case of scarlet fever or diphtheria by force 
when it breaks out, and we can separate it 
from society in contagious disease hospitals, 
and keep it until it is well. There are n’t so 
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many of these cases, or of small-pox, or cholera, 
but what we are always ready. But in New 
York City alone there are thirty thousand 
cases of tuberculosis right now, and the 
majority of them will never see the inside of 
a hospital. And the majority of them will 
die of that disease, and soon,’ he added 
impressively. ‘‘We have n’t enough hospitals 
for them, and many of them have n’t enough 
knowledge of the seriousness of the disease to 
go to hospitals, probably, if we had the hos- 
pitals. It’s only within -a comparatively 
few years that consumption has been declared 
a communicable disease. Ten years ago it 
was still looked upon by the poorer classes as 
a modern scourge of God. Do you see why 
the one great means of checking tuberculosis 
is going to be to preach, and preach, and 
preach fresh air, sunlight, food, rest, and 
cleanliness ?”’ 

Of all the people who die between twenty 
and forty-five years of age, nearly one-third 
die of tuberculosis. It causes more deaths 
—two hundred thousand in 1907 — than 
any other disease. The Hon. Eugene H. 
Porter, New York State Commissioner of 
Health, said recently that in the last four 
years seven hundred and fifty thousand per- 
sons have died of tuberculosis in the United 
States, and that at least five hundred thousand 
persons are constantly sick with that disease. 
The economic loss, according to Dr. Porter, 
is estimated at from two hundred and forty 
million dollars to three hundred and thirty 
million dollars. 

The exhibition was held in New York 
chiefly because of the systematic campaign 
carried on by the Charity Organization So- 
ciety, which enlisted the codperation of scores 
of agencies in the city. It was held in the 
American Museum of Natural History because 
its director believes that his institution is for 
the education of the people, and he hastened 
to offer the Museum for the purpose. 

Shortly after his return from the International 
Tuberculosis Congress, held at Washington, 
D. C., in September and October, 1908, Dr. 
Meyer, a prominent New York physician, 
went before the Board of Aldermen in New 
York: City, and said in substance this: 

“‘Gentlemen, there is gathered at present in 
Washington the greatest exhibition of work 
for the prevention and cure of tuberculosis 
that the world has ever seen. It has taken 


years to prepare, and it would be uncivilized 
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to permit this exhibit to scatter over the face 
of the earth. Let us bring this great exhibit 
to New York. Consider the great instructive 
value it will have for the poor upon whom the 
burden of the disease falls heaviest.” 

Dr. Meyer came before the Board with 
pledges for $6,000, raised by him in twenty- 
four hours’ work among friends. Later this 
sum was increased to $10,000. And the 
Board of Aldermen voted $13,000 more! And 
the Board of Estimate and Apportionment, 
that acts as a check upon appropriations, 
approved the vote of the Aldermen! And 
then, under the auspices of the Charity 
Organization Society, the exhibit was brought 
to New York, and was installed in the Museum 
of Natural History. 

There are also traveling exhibits, under the 
management of the State Charities Aid Asso- 
ciation and the State Board of Health, in 
Albany, Troy, Elmira, and other cities. An al- 
most uncanny ingenuity was displayed in “‘rub- 
bing it in” to the impressed populace. In each 
of the cities, a huge map of the particular city 
was mounted on a board and centrally dis- 
played. Wherever a death from tuberculosis 
had occurred, during a certain period, a black 
pin stuck out from the map. Where tenement 
houses huddled, and where alley-ways and dirt 
were common, there the black pins piled up. 
The citizens stood silent before the unyielding 
facts. Now and then one man would say to 
another: ‘‘There’s where I live!” 

The cities of New York are by no means 
alone in the movement. Boston, Baltimore, 
Chicago, and many others are employing 
ingenuity and energy in waging the fight. 
When the Maryland Association for the Pre- 
vention and Relief of Tuberculosis needed 
$10,000 for a year’s campaign, they used 
almost every billboard, blank wall, and ash- 
can in Baltimore, and sent out twenty thou- 
sand letters asking people to contribute to 
“build the fence”? against tuberculosis. For 
three days, two telephone operators constantly 
called up in alphabetical order those who had 
received the appeals. Before half those whose 
names began with C had been reached, the 
$10,000 had been raised. Philadelphia has 
obtained the International Exhibition, after 
New York has had it six weeks. The “Don’t 
Card,” originated by the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society of New York, and giving simple 
rules what not to do, can be found to-day in 
somewhat varied forms in most large cities 








from the Atlantic to the Pacific. The phono- 
graph and the stereopticon, the poster and 
the bill-board, the theatre programme and 
the trolley-car have already proved service- 
able. It may be expected that wherever 
commercial advertising pays, tuberculosis ad- 
vertising is likely to follow. 

The results of these campaigns are hard to 
trace in the individual, easy to trace in the 
community. The propaganda of the National 
Association for the Study and Prevention of 
Tuberculosis has resulted, since 1905, in the 
establishment of 193 local or state associations 
for the prevention of the disease. Prior to 
1905, only 24 existed. Since 1905, the number 
of special tuberculosis hospitals has increased 
from 115 to 253, a gain of more than 100 per 
cent. And as for dispensaries for tubercu- 
losis, the results are still more remarkable. 
Before 1905, there were 1g in this country; 
by November 15, 1908, there were 172. In 
New York City, the well-organized educa- 
tional campaign of the Charity Organization 
Society resulted, in 1908, in the formation 
of an Association of Tuberculosis Clinics. In 
consequence, the city is now divided into dis- 
tricts, the home-treatment of patients is 
much better developed, visiting nurses are 
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- more effective, and the progress and treatment 


of the patient can be much better supervised. 

Just as these words were penned, the 
writer received from Elmira, N. Y., a letter 
containing the following sentences: “‘Some 
kind friends have offered the city our Country 
Club House for a tuberculosis hospital. It is 
a generous gift, and the city will, no doubt, 
accept.” This is a direct result of a tubercu- 
losis campaign carried on in Elmira during 
the middle of November. 

Labor unions have lent most cordial co- 
operation in the movement. The Central 
Federation of Labor, at Albany, N. Y., has 
constructed a tuberculosis pavilion costing 
approximately two thousand dollars, in con- 
junction with which the Red Cross will oper- 
ate a summer day-camp at an additional cost 
of two thousand dollars. The Red Cross is 
establishing a day-camp at Schenectady, also. 
Several cities where the traveling exhibit was 
displayed have passed ordinances prohibiting 
careless spitting and providing for proper 
protection of food-supplies. And, as a direct 
result of the campaign, the New York State 
Legislature of 1908 passed a most compre- 
hensive law for the protection of the people 
of the state. 
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PLANS THAT TAKE SIX MONTHS TO DRAW —SHAPING FORT Y-FOOT 
STEEL PLATES AND STEEL RIBS HIGHER THAN A THREE-STORY 
HOUSE — THE COST AND THE RECENT IMPROVEMENTS IN BUILDING 


BY 
LAWRENCE PERRY 


HE mistakes of shipbuilders,” said 

| Mr. Lewis Nixon, designer of the 
Oregon and one of our foremost ship- 
builders, “litter the floors of the seven seas. 
Those who succeed, who have given to the 
world the great liners we now see, have attained 
their supremacy chiefly through the most 
uncompromising balancing of every detail 
entering into a ship’s construction. In the 
building of a ship, almost every calling, pro- 
fession, and trade is involved. The house- 
builder may, through error, erect a structure 


heavier than his plans contemplated. No great 
harm is done. Mother Earth will bear the 
extra weight without complaining. But those 
who build ships must make no such mistakes. 
If there are any structural defects, be assured 
Old Ocean will discover them sooner or later.”’ 

In 1884, the steamship Daphne was being 
built on the Clyde. The day set for the 
launching arrived, and the vessel was behind 
time. It was decided, however, to launch 
her, and she slid off the ways with more than 
a hundred workmen still aboard. She cap- 
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sized as soon as she was in the water and 
nearly all the men were drowned. There 
had been an error in calculations as to sta- 
bility. At least, this was the primary assump- 
tion. Sir Edward Reed investigated the 
disaster and discovered that methods of con- 
struction as applied in the Daphne had 
advanced beyond all existing formulas con- 
cerning stability. New systems of calculation 
were devised, and the way in some measure 
paved for the larger ships that were to follow. 

The first step in building any of the great 
liners is the elaboration of a general ‘‘scheme’”’ 
—a comprehensive outline of the type, 
functions, and characteristics of the vessel 
desired. If the boat is to be a passenger 
carrier pure and simple, the prime requisites 
are three: speed, safety, and luxurious accom- 
modations. This “scheme” embodies a long, 
sharp hull with finely drawn lines, elaborate 
fittings, and high-powered machinery. 

When such a “scheme”’ is worked out, naval 
architects and their draftsmen begin upon 
tentative plans, sufficiently detailed to show 
what the materials will be and the way in 
which they shall be put together. 

This done —it is a six months’ job — 
the time is ripe for a contract with some ship- 
builder. When this is made, the shipbuilders 
proceed to make their more detailed plans 
and specifications of a vessel qualified to 
meet the steamship company’s stipulations. 


LAYING DOWN THE LINES 


Then comes the first step in actual con- 
struction. It is known as “laying down the 
lines.’ The molding-loft in which the 
lines are laid is an apartment of great size with 
a blackboard floor large enough to allow 
the shape of the vessel to be chalked on it at 
full size. Then, stooping to the floor,wield- 
ing huge pieces of chalk with sweeping arm 
movements, the workers draw sections in the 
outlined hull, just as one would cut a melon 
through at a number of points. These sections 
must be calculated to a nicety. Carelessness, 
lack of accurracy in adjustments on the 
molding-floor, would appear in the completed 
vessel so palpably that even the layman might 
well detect the discrepancy. Such an error 
occurred once in the molding-loft in which 
the lines of a United States war vessel were 
being laid. It was not caught until after the 
vessel was launched. Then it was caught 


easily enough for the simple reason that the 
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starboard side of the vessel was three feet higher 
than the port side. Nothing was done about 
it, nothing could be done without rebuilding 
the vessel. She remained in service for some 
time and was finally withdrawn. 

The next step is in the drafting-room. 
Receiving from the molding-loft a section 
of the hull, the draftsmen transcribe the 
lines to parchment on a scale of about half 
an inch to the foot of the actual dimensions. 
A wooden model of one side of the ship is 
made on this reduced scale, and on the sur- 
face of this model the lines of the different 
plates are marked off, the sizes of the plates 
indicated, and each plate is numbered. From 
this model, the “life-size” dimensions of 
each frame and of each plate are determined, 
and from these calculations are made the 
specifications of every piece of iron or steel 
to be used in the vessel. These specifications 
are forwarded to the superintendents of the 
iron and steel divisions of the plant, and by 
them the plates are cast and forged in the 
order in which they are to go into the ship. 
The first plates called for, accordingly, are 
those fashioned to form the keel. 

The keels of all great liners of to-day are 
built of plates riveted together. As soon as 
the keel is laid, the frames or ribs are riveted 
on. Each frame has been shaped by the 
founders for its particular place in the hull. 
The midship frame is usually the first to be 
placed, being raised into position by gigantic 
cranes placed on either side of the towering 
scaffolding in which the hull is taking shape. 


MOLDING THE RIBS 


The ribs come from the foundry each shaped 
like a great L. The preparation of the ribs 
for their places on the keel is the most impres- 
sive of all the scenes in shipbuilding. They 
are taken from the foundry to a furnace large 
enough to turn to white heat a ship’s greatest 
frame. Outside the furnace is a stone floor 
dotted with holes. While the rib is heating, 
the master workmen thrust steel pegs into 
the holes in the floor. When their work is 
completed, the pegs describe the curves which 
the frames are to have. 

One more glance at the paper which has 
guided this pegging operation, and the work- 
man shouts through the vast room. The 
smoking furnace doors swing slowly open 
and a lurid shaft of light quivers through the 
grimy apartment. A man seizes the rib with 
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a great pair of pincers. A line is attached to 
the handles and a group of men haul upon it, 
dragging the piece of metal from the fiery 
jaws until it falls to the floor, quivering with 
heat. The rib is then pushed between the 
pegs, being shaped to meet the curve by brawny 
men, wielding sledges and operating levers. 
The bar wrinkles and bends, and within a 
minute the frame has been formed so that 
when it is attached to the keel and the plates 
applied they will form part of the ship’s 
graceful lines. 

In another room, filled with steel rollers, 
plates twenty-five, thirty, and forty feet long, 
and from three-quarters of an inch to an inch 
thick, are fed into gigantic rollers as clothes 
are fed through a wringer. Passing through 
successive rollers, the plates are fashioned to 
the desired shape as so many sheets of tin. 
Thus prepared, they are carried to the scaf- 
folding which contains the growing skeleton 
of the mighty ship. Here, machines with 
saw-like blades trim the plates to the exact 
sizes needed as easily as a child would cut a 
piece of paper. 

The sizes and positions of the plates and 
the locations of the rivet holes that are to 
hold the plates in place are marked off on 
sections of boarding temporarily placed against 
the vessel’s ribs. ‘These board fences — tem- 
plates, they are called —are brought to the 
plating machines and serve as guides for 
cutting the plates and drilling the rivet holes. 
When ready, the plates are lifted by cranes 
and dangled into position while the platers 
and riveters make them fast to the ribs. 

The cranes which hoist these plates are 
but small affairs compared with those that 
hoist up two hundred thousand pounds of 
engine or smokestacks, raise them as high as 
the roof of a house and lower them aboard the 
vessel as easily as a boy would pick up a 
stone. There are other cranes fitted with a 
pair of sharp-pointed C-shaped arms which can 
grasp a two-ton boiler, pick it up bodily be- 
tween their jaws, and lower it into place. A 
red-hot rivet is tossed into a rivet hole and the 
jaws descend one at each end of the rivet. 
When they open, the bolt of steel has been 
crushed into a rounded head at either end 
and the boiler plate is finally in place. 

While work of this sort is going forward, 
iron workers are busy inside the airy frames 
riveting the beams —rafters for the decks 
— building up the steel girders for the various 
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compartments, and working the longitudinal 
backbones or girders into the structure on 
either side of the keel. 

When the vessel is entirely framed and 
“plated up,” the decks laid, bulkheads and 
casings completed, stem and stern posts in 
place, interior fittings applied, and lighting 
and ventilating plans carried out, the vessel 
is ready for launching. The launching of a 
nine-hundred-foot ship is an inspiring sight. 
The element of thrill is not lacking; for, 
when a great hull is set free and dashes down 
toward the water, there is no telling what may 
happen. As one well-known shipbuilder has 
expressed it: “The launching of a great 
vessel represents the maximum of responsi- 
bility in the minimum of time.” 

When the Oceanic, first of the great modern 
ships, was approaching completion at Belfast, 
the talk of the maritime world was that her 
builders had reared for themselves an uncon- 
trollable monster. It was maintained that 
the Oceanic would be lucky if she ever reached 
water on an even keel. Stability, it was 
argued, was a subject pretty well known by 
that time, but the building of the Oceanic 
opened advanced phases, the solution of which 
must remain doubtful until the new boat 
was either safely afloat or hopelessly over- 
turned. Attention was called to the fate of the 
Daphne. But the Harland and Wolff Com- 
pany had nothing at all to say. They were 
willing that the vessel should speak for herself. 
Spaces and weights for motive power in her 
had been carefully allotted. The weight of 
every piece of metal was known and its influ- 
ence on her stability calculated. There was 
not an ounce of metal in all that 705 feet of 
hull that was not counterbalanced. The 
Oceanic took the water like a duck, and her 
builders, since then, have constructed vessels 
larger by thousands of tons. 

In vessels of the larger type, boilers and 
engines are placed in the hull after launching. 
Before the keel is laid, drawings showing the 
space to be given up to the machinery are 
turned over to the engine-building department 
of the plant. 


THE TRIPLE TESTS OF THE ENGINE 


The problem before the engineers is to 
provide the desired horse-power on the most 
economical basis within the space given them. 
When their plans are finished, the boilers and 
engines grow piece by piece. As they are 
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completed, they are set up on the erecting 
floor of the shop until they appear just as they 
will in the hull of the liner. In this shape they 
are tested, being driven continuously for days 
at atime. If the test is satisfactory, they are 
taken apart and lowered into the vessel that 
they are to drive. 

After the machinery and boilers are in 
place, the vessel is ready for the “dock trial.”’ 
This consists of running the engines without 
interruption for twenty-four or forty-eight hours 
while the vessel remains fast to her pier. 
If the machinery again proves satisfactory, the 
liner starts on her trials at sea; and then, 
provided she makes the required time over a 
measured mile, she is accepted by the steam- 
ship company. 

Shipbuilders from the days of the Britannia, 
the Arctic, and the Pacific — the early fifties 
— have ever looked beyond the work in hand. 
The harnessing of the North Atlantic was a 
work for men possessed of master minds. 
Years ago, the five-day boat of gigantic size 
and luxurious accommodations filled the 
dreams of imaginative marine engineers. The 
present age has the privilege of seeing the ships 
themselves. The next few years will probably 
see even larger craft that will cross the Atlantic 
in four days. Men who build ships have 
promised this. A year ago Mr. Pirie, the 
_ head of the Harland and Wolff shipyards at 
Belfast, the birthplace of the Oceanic, the 
Baltic, the Adriatic, and other monster ships, 
said that he had no doubt that they could build 
a liner a thousand feet long if anyone were 
willing to order it. 

The International Mercantile Marine Com- 
pany took him at his word, at least to the extent 
of ordering two vessels of more than nine 
hundred feet water line, and before another 
year has gone they will be laying the keel of 
the “thousand-footer.” It is all in the way 
of business, and yet it is not prosaic. For all 
the talk which preceded the appearance of the 
Lusitania and Mauretania, the performance 
of these vessels came as a surprise to a great 
many marine engineers who were convinced 
that the shipbuilders of Germany had put into 
the Deutschland and Kaiser Wilhelm IT. all 
the power that lay within the genius of man 
to put into ships for many years to come. 
The story of the direct evolution of the two 
great Cunard liners embodies romance pure and 
simple and is herewith consecutively and 
accurately told for the first time. 
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In the beginning of September, 1903, the 
British Government intimated to the Cunard 
Steamship Company that an effort on their 
part to build vessels that would wrest from 
Germany the speed supremacy of the sea, 
and offset the coup of American financiers in 
forming the International Mercantile Marine 
Company, would be viewed with evidences 
of material appreciation by the Admiralty. 
But it was become evident that the building 
of a ship fitted with reciprocating engines that 
could wrest the speed supremacy from the 
Deutschland or the Kaiser Wilhelm II. was 
a probability too precarious to warrant the 
money it would cost to build it. The Cunard 
Company turned to the turbine. A commis- 
sion composed of eminent British engineers was 
appointed to collect all possible data about 
turbine propulsion. The investigation took 
some six months. 

In the meantime, the shipbuilders of Great 
Britain had been studying the turbine system 
on their own account; and, before the report 
of the engineers had been submitted to the 
Cunard Company, John Brown and Company, 
shipbuilders at Clydebank, sent word to 
the late Lord Inverclyde of the Cunard line 
that they were ready, if his company desired, 
to place turbines in the steamship then 
contemplated by the company, the 19,254- 
ton Carmania. 

This was a daring offer. At the time, tur- 
bines had been fitted in Channel steamships, 
and two sets of machinery of this type had 
been designed for the two new Allan Line boats, 
Virginian and Victorian. But the low-pres- 
sure turbines— the heaviest weight-unit in 
engines of this sort — weighed only seventy- 
eight tons; each low-pressure turbine con- 
templated for the Carmania was to weigh 
340 tons, in order that speed of at least 20.5 
knots might be gained. 

To put such a weight of engines into a 
ship like the Carmania was in truth a proposi- 
tion unprecedented in marine engineering. 
It was unknown ground that the Clydebank 
firm offered to cover. But naturally they 
had no intention of proceeding in uncertainty. 
They were not going off half-cock at Clyde- 
bank. The company here had been building 
trans-Atlantic ‘liners for more than fifty years, 
and knew the value of making haste slowly, 
as the Latin proverb has it. Realizing that 
in so radical a departure it was advisable, even 
necessary, to give their staff a thorough practical 
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knowledge of the methods of manufacture and 
actual running under sea conditions of the 
turbines, the shipbuilders secured the plans 
of triple-screw engines capable of producing 
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their power was accurately determined. After 
more exhaustive trials, covering a period of 
several months, in which steam consumption, 
reliability, and the relative power of ahead and 
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THE CUNARD STEAMSHIP ‘‘MAURETANIA” UNDER CONSTRUCTION 
26,000 steel plates were used in this ship, which cost $6,500,000 to build 


1800 horse-power from Mr. Parsons who first 
designed turbines for sea use. 

Work on these turbines was hurried night 
and day, and when completed they were 
erected on land. ‘They were tested with water- 
resistance gauges and other apparatus until 


astern turbines under all possible conditions 
that might be met when the larger turbines 
were installed in the hull of the liner-to-be 
were determined, work on the Carmania’s 
turbines was begun. 

The vessel was begun on February 24, 1904. 

















THE “ KRONPRINZESSIN CECILIE” WHEN BUILDING AT STETTIN 


A hull nine times as long as an ordinary house and twice as high 


She was launched three days inside of twelve 
months. On her speed trials on the Clyde, 
she attained a speed one nautical mile better 
than her sister ship Caronia, built by the same 
firm the year previous and fitted with recipro- 
cating engines. Her boilers made steam 
more easily, the engines started the hull with 
greater cclerity, and she steered just as well 
as the Caronia. 

There are several reasons why this little 
story of a shipbuilding company’s triumph 
is worth the telling. In the first place, it 
presents an exalted example of men not afraid 
to take a chance when they believed in them- 


selves and the things they stood for. But this is 
a minor reason. The success of the Curmania 
marked an epoch in the fight for the twenty- 
five-knot boat. It insured the eventual arrival 
of such a ship. For no sooner was the Car- 
mania afloat and crossing the ocean in the 
trans-Atlantic service than the Cunard Com- 
pany and the British Government began to look 
forward to the Lusitania and the Mauretania, 
The advent of these two boats had become 
a certainty, if only because the weight of the 
low-pressure turbines in their hulls needed 
to be only 25 per cent. greater than those on 
the Carmania. Nothing like the great step 











A GREAT CRANE SETTING 





A SMORE-STACK IN PLACE 


These cranes are capable of lifting two hundred thousand pounds 
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from the comparatively light turbines of the 
Allan Line boats to those of the Carmania was 
now necessary. The Brown Company had 
taken the big step, bridged the yawning gap. 

The performance of the Carmania taught her 
builders a great deal. But in considering 
the proposed new liners, Lusitania and Maure- 
tania, it became necessary to know just how 
much power was needed to give them the 
required speed of twenty-five knots. Naturally 
the British Admiralty was as interested as 
the Cunard Company. 


while the last one and one-half knots took 
about 7,000 more horse-power. 

In other words, to make this last knot and 
a half, as much extra power was necessary as 
it required to develop a speed of more than 
sixteen knots. To increase speed from ten 
knots to twenty-three knots required an 
increase of more than thirteen times the horse- 
power, or 1,334 per cent., the increase in power 
being in the neighborhood of six times greater 
than the increased ratio of speed. 

To come immediately to the point, the 
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THE RED-STAR LINER “LAPLAND” JUST OFF THE WAYS 


“The launching of a vessel represents the maximum of responsibility in the minimum of time’ 


“Here,” they said, “you may have this 
cruiser,” (the Monmouth). “Make your 
power experiments on her.”’ 

This was done, and results of observations 
gave eloquent hints of what the builders of 
the projected flyers had ahead of them. It 
was demonstrated that an indicated 1,748 
horse-power gave the Monmouth, when fitted 
with the turbines, a speed of a little more than 
ten knots. It was necessary to double that 
power in order to gain three additional knots. 
A speed of a bit less than seventeen knots 
was obtained with 7,859 horse-power. To 
add two more knots, 11,066 horse-power had 
to be applied. An additional two and a half 
knots required 16,366 indicated horse-power, 


’ 


builders of the Mauretania and the Lusitania, 
in order to exceed the speed of the German 
flyers by a knot and a half — not quite two 
statute miles — faced the problem of floating 
a hull containing sixty-eight more furnaces, 
six more boilers, and thousands of square 
feet more heating surface than in the most 
powerful boat then in commission, the North 
German Lloyd steamship Kaiser Wilhelm II. 
In addition, the hull was to be too feet longer, 
16 feet wider, and 12,000 tons greater in dis- 
placement than the German boat. And the 
engines had 30,000 horse-power more than 
those of the Kaiser Wilhelm IT. 

But the problem was solved. The ships 
required 26,o0c plates, some of them forty- 
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THE “LAPLAND” AFTER THE LAUNCHING AT BELFAST 


eight feet long and weighing from four to six And these ships are not the end. 

tons; 4,000,000 rivets; a steering-gear weighing Mr. Pirie, of the Harland and Wolff firm, 
sixty-five tons; 280 tons of stem, stern-post, when asked some time ago to express his views 
shaft-bracket, and rudder; stecl frames and as to the limitations of shipbuilding, replied 
beams that would extend thirty miles if placed with a smile that he had not found them yet. 
end to end; four shafts weighing 250 tons — to “The demands of. steamship companies 
say nothing of boilers, coal bunkers, engines, may at some future time reveal to us our 
interior fittings and the like, weighing limitations,’ he said, “‘but as yet they have 


thousands of tons. not asked more than we can do.’’ 




















STEEL RIBS OF THE GREAT GERMAN SHIP “GEORGE WASHINGTON” 


They are brought to a white heat and bent into the required shapes in the shipyard foundry 








“THE LAUGHING FAUN” 





GEORGE GREY BARNARD* 


A GREAT SCULPTOR WHOSE WORK HAS REACHED THE PEOPLE 


HIS STATUES FOR THE 


PENNSYLVANIA CAPITOL 


MARY ‘TWOMBLY 


T IS a question whether the history’ of 
sculpture can show a two-years’ achieve- 
ment of any one man which equals the 

work of Mr. George Grey Barnard for the 
Pennsylvania Capitol. 1 went twice to Moret, 
a suburb of Paris, to see it, and cach time the 
wonder grew that one brain could conceive 
and one pair of hands execute work of such 
mass and varicty in so short a time. 

Clever work in sculpture is by no means 
rare in America, which, taking its age into 
account, has certainly produced its share; but 
no one fecling the force and significance of 
the work at Moret would make the mistake 
of describing it as clever. Great as is the 
dexterity it reveals in the execution, the pro- 
pelling motive is greater and places it quite 
bevond the realm of the merely clever. Those 


who have known Mr. Barnard’s work in the 
past know that large motives and_ spiritual 
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insight are ever the keynotes to all he does. 
The merely graceful and pretty does not 
appeal to him. Space and mass are required 
to give play to his conceptions; and in this 
work, ordered for a great statehouse, the oppor- 
tunity came to give full scope to his vision. 

There are in all more than thirty figures, 
divided into two groups that balance one 
another on each end of the frontal facade of 
the State Capitol. Every figure is of heroic 
size, and each and all are symbolic of man’s 
mission and destiny on earth. Throughout 
all, the spiritual and ethical guides the vision 
and controls the hand. The symbolic start- 
ing-point is the somewhat worn theme of man’s 
first parents. But, as handled here it is far 
removed from the commonplace. In_ the 
grandly proportioned figures of Adam and 
Eve, as they stand in stark, simple relief against 
their background of lusciously hanging fruit, 
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“DHE HEWER 


In Copley Square, in front of Trinity Church, Boston 
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“THE URN OF LIFE” 


The first published photograph of the work 
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there is an eloquent appeal to all posterity. 
A great achievement in plastic art is won 
through the very repression and _ simplicity 
of these colossal figures. 

Following the story of the symbolic pro- 
genitors of the race, come the groups repre- 
senting Life, Death, Nativity, the Family — 
father, mother, son, and infant at the mother’s 
breast — the latter group united in one mass, 
but each figure, in face and attitude, holding 
its own place and character. 
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noble brace of figures. Nearby stands 
the Mother, whose strength through  self- 
effacement exhales from attitude, line, and 
visage. Another achievement is Youth, 
whose graceful, joyous expectancy of the 
great, unknown good to come seems to 
leap from the body and radiate from the face. 

The figure of Force, with its wonderful 
delineation of muscular prowess, affords a 
study in muscle line and play. Intellect 
stands with knitted brow and _ self-forgetful 


FIGURES FOR PENNSYLVANIA CAPITOL 


Now in Mr. Barnard’s studio at Moret, near Paris 


In the Baptism, we see again the same sym- 
bolism in differing form—the mother’s absorp- 
tion in her babe, the husband’s protecting love 
overshadowing the family, and the Christ 
figure bending over them to typify the spiritual 
love that encompasses all. The nobility of 
this group is grandly carried out in the appar- 
ently easy work of the execution. No less 
so, however, are the other figures that typify 
traits more isolated or individual — the 
Brothers, the Father and Son, the former 
in fraternal interdependence, the latter in 
strength of affection and appeal, each a 


mien. Philosophy is lost in a world of specu- 
lation. Looking on these and on Mystery, 
with eyes turned on the inner and invisible 
world, one feels indeed that he stands in the 
presence of great art. Before all these pal- 
pable, pictorial presences, in their diverse con- 
tours and play of physique —for all their 
bodies are as eloquent as their faces — one is 
lost in wonder at the manipulative strength 
no less than at the creative vision that made 
them possible in so short a space of time. 

In the figured representation of Agriculture, 
there is a marked departure in type from the 
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others. The peasant is here in evidence, in 
contrast to the symbolism of the other groups. 
Another departure is seen in the Lone Woman, 
an exquisitely sculptured form, with half- 
averted face, every line of whose body is 
eloquent of seductive, alluring grace, yet 
without sensuality. 

Supplementing all these representations of 
life, are the Angels of Good and Evil, standing 
behind a rapt, attentive youth as he listens 
to one or the other of the voices. 

These notable figures in their grouped story- 
action were made for a great public building 
in which human motive and passions are to play 
their varied parts; they were made that. the 
passer-by might behold and study them. It 
is, therefore, from this point of view that I 
have essayed here to describe them. Merely 
technical writing and the phraseology known 
to sculptors I leave to pens better equipped in 
that domain. Great art always makes itself 
felt, even to the simple layman. It exhales 
a power that arrests and compels him to give it 
heed. In this, Mr. Barnard’s work will fulfill 
its mission. 

It used unerringly to be a sort of axiom of old- 
school criticism that sculpture must of necessity 
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be limited in expressional range; but the best 
modern sculpture may be said to have thrown 
this dictum out of court; some of it has a 
flexible quality almost equal to painting. In 
this test of mastery, Mr. Barnard’s work is 
supreme. The consciousness of this, doubtless, 
explains why he has ever been loath to under- 
take work that would confine him to depicting 
the figure apart from all the accessories that 
made that figure worthy of commemorating in 
marble. Unless he can present with the man 
something. suggestive of the man’s achieve- 
ments, the work does not quicken inspiration. 
What he can do with a name and the ideals that 
name stands for may be seen in his splendid 
pedestal for the Columbus — done in loneliness 
and toil in his New York studio last winter, 
while suffering under the stress and impatience 
resulting from the delay of his great work in 
the studio at Moret; caused by the graft in 
the building of the Pennsylvania Capitol. 

In the flexible, suggestive power of that 
Columbus pedestal, and also in the Descent 
from the Cross, done during the same period, 
while creative instinct struggled through the 
gloom of despair, one may perhaps best gauge 
the measure of this artist’s genius. 


MR. BARNARD’S EXHIBIT IN BOSTON, WHICH APPEALED TO 
THE CONNOISSEURS AND THE CROWD ALIKE . 


BY 
WILLIAM HOWE DOWNES 


exhibition of Mr. Barnard’s 


HE 
sculptures in the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston, in October and Novem- 


ber, 1908, made a very deep impression, not 
only upon the artists and amateurs, but upon 
the people at large. The average attendance 
at the museum rose to twice its normal figures. 
Everyone who passed through Copley Square 
stopped for a moment to admire the now 
celebrated figure of ‘‘The Hewer,” which was 
temporarily put up in front of the museum 
to serve as a hint and reminder of what might 
be seen within. The collection included casts 
of four of the great series of figures planned 
for the Pennsylvania State Capitol at Harris- 
burg, and much of the sculptor’s earlier work 
— subjects that suggest the general trend of 


his ideas, such as ‘‘Solitude,’”’ ‘‘ Maidenhood,” 
and “Brotherly Love,” which are fitted to 
appeal, as these have appealed, both to the 
connoisseur and to the crowd. Every news- 
paper in Boston took up the event, and 
the New York papers echoed them. Papers 
which devote their energies to baseball and 
boxing and which generally give a paragraph 
or less to the most important artistic happen- 
ings came out with columns and with illustra- 
tions. The private view on the opening day 
brought together such people as Governor 
Guild, President Eliot of Harvard, Percy 
Mackaye, the playwright, Herbert Putnam, 
Librarian of Congress, and almost everyone 
in Boston well-known in art, letters, and 
society. 
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It is because of this uncommon degree of 
popular interest and sympathy that the exhibi- 
tion must be regarded in some sort as an 
epoch-making event. It should be the ambi- 
tion of every artist to be understood and to 
appeal to the largest public possible; for, 
although the verdict of the expert is doubtless 
that which is eventually accepted, great art 
is for all the people, and one of the tests of its 
validity is the appeal it makes to the crowd. 
In a special sense, Mr. Barnard may rest his 
case upon the success with which his work 
meets this test. He has originated what I 
must call the New Symbolism, a symbolism 
which goes to the very heart of the life of men 
and women of to-day, which has to do with 
the everlasting varieties of life; and I think 
this was vaguely felt even by the least cultivated 
of his public in Boston. After all the pretty 
phrases which may be made about construc- 
tion, modeling, composition, and all the rest 
of the tricks of the trade which one would 
willingly take for granted in speaking of an 
artist’s achievements, and which may assuredly 
be taken for granted in the case of this master 
workman, it is the sheer humanity of his 
creations which takes hold of us, and gives us 
a fresh realization of the divinity of human 
nature, its boundless possibilities, and its 
glorious destiny. This is what Mr. Barnard’s 
art seems to us, first and last, to stand for. 
It reminds us of the gospel that man is made 
in the image of God; that his capacities are 
godlike; and that, no matter how far he may 
stray from the right way of life, there is always 
hope for him. It reminds us that life spells 
opportunity; ‘“‘that life is full of unspeakable 
beauty;” and that we live much or little in 
proportion as we love much or little. Are we 
reading too much meaning, too much of the 
didactic element, into works of fine art? Are 
these interpretations fanciful? If so, grant 
us the joy of the delusion. For one is often 
saddened by the superficiality and academicism 
of the general run of pictures and statues. 
One often recalls the complaint of Emerson, 
that so many artists “dispatch the day’s 
weary chores and fly to voluptuous reveries; 
eat and drink, that they may afterward execute 
the ideal.” 

Now, one of the vital words that Mr. Bar- 
nard’s work has for us is that the only kind of 
beauty that is a joy forever is moral beauty. 
It is the beauty of righteousness, of loving- 
kindness, of helpful service, of self-sacrifice, 





of generosity. His mighty figures say to us 
that the fulness and intensity of life with all 
its splendor and grandeur are to be attained 
by giving; that selfishness is suicide; that 
the greatest idea of the ages is the idea of 
fraternity. There are mysteries, tragedies, 
woeful and lamentable things in his cosmos, 
it is true; but the note of ultimate triumph, of 
all-conquering optimism predominates and 
seals him with the mark of his American 
nationality. 

That Mr. Barnard has been able to express 
something of this exalted vein of thought in 
his sculptures is his original contribution to 
art. For, while it is universally acknowledged 
that the noblest aim of art is to tell the truth, 
it is too often forgotten that the highest and 
most enduring truth is spiritual and moral, 
not merely material or physical. Nor would 
I be misunderstood as putting Mr. Barnard 
forward as a preacher and teacher. Such 
an attitude of mind does not at all comport 
with his temperament, which is purely and 
solely artistic. But it has to be borne in mind 
that every work of art is a confession of faith, 
an embodied manifestation of convictions, 
whether the artist makes it so consciously or 
unconsciously. It is in exact proportion as 
his nature is fine and loyal and true that the 
artist builds better than he knows. The 
very things that he leaves out may betray 
or reveal him. 

The nude human figure is undoubtedly the 
most beautiful object in the world, but what 
is it that gives it the highest title to beauty? 
What is it that gives it its infinite variety, 
grace, strength, subtlety, majesty, tenderness, 
harmony? Is it not the intelligence, the soul, 
the emotions that dwell in it — the god within 
the machine? Is it not the capacity for work, 
the capacity for love, the capacity for order 
and law, for charity and civilization? Divest 
it of these attributes, and you take away its 
beauty. And the more completely the artist 
is able to express the working of these psychic 
forces the more completely does he bring out 
the supreme beauty of the human form. 

There are feelings, instincts, passions which 
are common to all kinds of human beings, 
and which belong to the order of nature. 
These are the themes with which Mr. Barnard 
composes his plastic symphonies, with which 
he has created his New Symbolism. His 
style is made to fit the subjects in grandeur, 
in universality, in large simplicity. The love 
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of the mother for her offspring, the love of 
man for woman, the love of brother for brother, 
and, finally, the love of God for His creatures 
—nothing less sublime, nothing less epic, 
nothing less soul-stirring than this supreme 
passion lies at the core of his art, and finds 
a thousand outlets for its expression. Who 
shall set a limit to what can be expressed 
in sculpture? Who shall say that the human 
form may not be a language as lucid and as 
eloquent as poetry or music? 

It is not too much to say that Mr. Barnard’s 
Boston exhibition has been the means of 
making many persons realize for the first time 
what first-rate sculpture really is, and what 
it may be made to signify concerning vital 
questions. It may have made it easier for a 
great many thoughtful persons to realize the 
yawning chasm which exists between what 
is merely clever and superficial in the art of 
sculpture and what is really fine art. Where- 
ever Mr. Barnard touches humanity in his 
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work, it is with the desire and the power to 
glorify it, to show its greatness, to bring out 
all that is heroic and tender and lovable in it. 
Nothing is more certain than that this is 
understood, that the appeal has met with an 
instant response. 

The understanding thus established between 
the artist and his public is the more to be wel- 
comed because, up to a quite recent period, 
it had been felt by many observers that the 
modern school of sculpture was a hollow sort 
of survival, without much reason for being. 
Saint-Gaudens did much to modify such an 
impression in this country by uniting in a 
serious and touching way the strands of 
national consciousness with esthetic sen- 
sibility. It remained for Mr. Barnard to 
create a still more universal artistic language 
for still more universal ideas, and to place 
before us the nude human being transformed 
into new shapes of undying beauty and 
majesty. 


A FARMER WHOSE SON IS ALSO A 
FARMER 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


II 


WHY SUCCESSFUL FARMING IS A BETTER CAREER 
THAN MEMBERSHIP IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS 


BY 


EDWARD BERWICK 


the prosperity was of slow growth, and 

for a long time every step had to be 
vigorously fought. In dairying, poultry- 
farming, hog-raising, beef-producing, varying 
seasons and market fluctuations gave measur- 
able success, so that almost every year found 
us with a cash balance on the right side, end 
indebtedness lessened. But, in 1876, just as I 
had a nice bunch of cattle, a drought set in 
which ruined my hopes in that direction. The 
ensuing spring, my herd was reduced to one- 
third, and I determined to leave the grazier 
business to others. The establishment of a 
new seaside resort and the building of a 


if SAY ‘‘the farm prospered.’ Yes, but 





mammoth caravansary for tourists created 
a large demand for fruit and vegetables. I had 
mastered up to date the art of arid land farming 
without irrigation; I now determined to develop 
a water-supply and grow berries, garden truck, 
and orchard fruits. In this, such measure of 
victory was attained that, in 1890, the census- 
taker entered my gross income at $5,000 per 
annum. ‘This was mainly grown on twenty-five 
of the one hundred acres I had bought for 
$1,500; its value had now risen to $20,000. 
A neighbor, owning 4,400 acres, whose bottom- 
land was all superior to mine, entered his income 
at the same figure. Tilth, fertilization, and 
willingness to learn had made of my acres a 
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beauty-spot that drew the admiration of all 
beholders; ignorance and neglect left his a 
wilderness. 

Among the visitors my garden attracted was 
a New York banker, ‘‘worth $70,000,000,” 
and his family. I asked one member: “How 
do you make such heaps of money so easily ?”’ 
He replied by this illustration: “I hear of a 
piece of real estate for sale for $100,000 that will 
bring in 6 per cent. net per annum and probably 
advance in value. I buy it, paying $40,000 of 
my own cash and borrowing $60,000 at 4 per 
cent.”” Obviously here is $1,200 a year made 
simply by the exercise of one’s good credit. 
Another financial lesson that I received was 
in noting the enormous advance in land values 
in the city of San Francisco. 

In 1886, came an opportunity to profit by 
what I had learned. Reading in a newspaper 
an account of the promising prospects of a 
northern Pacific coast city just founded, and 
finding myself with debts paid and a few hun- 
dred dollars to the good, I started, with my 
life-partner’s approval, to invest our small 
savings in this coming commercial metropolis. 
On arrival, I found the place scarcely inviting. 
Fire had recently swept the town site, the rail- 
road was not built thereto, and real-estate 
shacks, occupied by real-estate “‘sharks,”’ were 
the chief features of the ideal location of the 
present Vancouver City. 

But I had faith, and parted with my cash for 
land I could not see for the trees in that splendid 
forest of magnificent firs. And my faith was 
repaid —in one instance to the tune of 100 per 
cent. per annum for twenty successive years; in 
another case by the gain of 300 per cent. per 
annum for five years. 

This seems a good enough climax for my 
financial statement. I want to add I do not 
feel to have earned the money made this way 
as I know I have earned the cash received for 
beans or berries. It does not much tend to 
add to my self-respect or satisfaction in life 
because by some little superior foresight I am 
able to advantage myself on account of a new- 


comer’s need. The obvious excuse is that, | 


if I did not buy and hold, some one else would. 
So I thought it no wrong to invest even my 
children’s savings in the same way, that they 
might grow up with the country. Perhaps 
some readers may deem it smacks unduly of 
the mercenary to mention children’s savings. 
But the editor of THE WorRLp’s Work specially 
asks me to write of how my family, especially 


my son, came to enjoy farm life and not hanker 
after the allurements of the city. 

From the very first, to waste no time in pref- 
ace, my partnér and I set out to make life 
enjoyable for our children. Financial success 
was a poor second — was nowhere — in com- 
parison. Robbie Burns’s view was our view: 


“To mak’ a happy fireside clime 
For weans and wife 
Is the true pathos, and sublime, 
Of human life.” 


Everything was subordinate to their interest. 
The fat of the land was theirs. Porterhouse 
roasts sizzled in the oven of that big home 
kitchen that would have appetized the jaded 
palate of a dyspeptic president, or appeased the 
ravenings of a strenuous one; and _ huge 
bowls of strawberries and cream graced our 
daily dessert, which Queen Victoria might have 
envied. Out of doors, they had such pets as 
only farm children can. have—calves, colts, 
horses, pigs, pigeons (dainty white fan-tails), 
pink-eyed, fluffy Angora rabbits, dogs, birds, 
many-colored guinea-pigs, and even a white 
rat! 

Yes, and beyond these they had duties, and 
they had occupation. They saw not that 
“everyone works but father,”’ but that father 
worked with a will and had joy in his work. 

“When I grow up, I shall plow all day and 
all night to help father,” was one of our hope- 
fuls’ sayings that his mother long cherished. 
So we let them all share in the satisfaction of 
“something attempted, something done”’; and 
though, with tears in their eyes, they rebelled 
against being paid cash for their freewill offer- 
ing, the edict went forth that five cents per hour 
was to be the future compensation for all out- 
door work, and a savings-bank account was 
opened foreach. ‘“ Bayo,” a well-broken cattle- 
pony, was bought for my five-year-old son to 
ride, and when he was ten he was presented 
with a double-barreled gun. 

What about schooling? Well, learning ¢o 
do things was a chief part of it. They learned 
to say and write things as well, and to have their 
own views. Their mother, an expert in school 
work, was principal of our schoolroom; I was 
instructor in drawing and sometimes in 
mathematics. 

The real education of any people centres in 
the home; the example there set by mother 
and father is necessarily the most potent factor 
in character-building. Without any hectoring 
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or threatening, children render ready obedience 
when they realize that they are being dealt 
with sincerely. One little incident will eluci- 
date our unconventional methods. Our pro- 
duce had to be hauled ten miles to the very 
nearest town for shipment, or twenty miles to 
our county seat. Having occasion to take this 
latter trip with a four-horse load of the salutary 
and savory onion, my son accompanied me. 
To beguile the long, dusty way, I taught him 
Charles Mackay’s short poem: 


“What might be done if men were wise! 
What glorious deeds, my suffering brother, 
Would they unite in love and right, 

And cease their scorn of one another!” 


Some days after, I came unawares upon him 
and his golden-haired sisters as they gathered 
apricots. I was delighted to hear the seed 
sown by the wayside further distributed and 
the girls being instructed in Mackay’s noble 
verse. Following up a habit of his father’s 
youth, he carried a book sometimes when he 
drove team, and surprised me one day as we 
journeyed together by his ability to recite 
Macaulay’s ‘“Horatius,” a lay of several 
hundred lines that he had thus acquired. 

The California Chautauqua and the annual 
conventions of the State Board of Horticul- 
ture we.also utilized as valuable educational 
adjuncts. In its early days, Leland Stanford 
University invited fruit-growers to come there 
and spend a week as special students in such 
subjects as were germane to horticulture. My 
son being then seventeen, we went to sample 
the goods. After some days so spent, I told him 
if he wished he could remain there and study. 

The reply was: “Father, I think I can learn 
to farm on the ranch about as well as I can 
here.” He was now earning some $400 a 
year and his board. At twenty-one, I knew him 
a more skilled horticulturist than myself, and 
put him in possession of the paternal acres 
subject to a rent charge. 

An unusual sequence of events brought him 
into close relation to a university president 
who, a few years later, influenced him to enter 
as a special student in his university, although 
he had had barely six weeks’ regulation school- 
ing. He had his own money, and paid his own 
way. Of the difficulties he encountered in 
doing his regular university work, and making 
up at the same time past deficiencies, perhaps 
the editor, twenty years hence, may induce him 
to tell. 


He utterly ignored all farm topics and went 
in for history, economics, education, practical 
problems, etc., his unconventional point of 
view in his new studies being occasionally a 
source of much interest to his instructors. 

During his three years’ absence, I again 
managed the orchard and garden. It was 
becoming, by the way, under his management 
more of the former than the latter. Since his 
return from the university, he has added further 
plantations of pears and peaches until the home 
place now comprises between forty and fifty 
acres of fruit trees. He also rented land for 
hay, grain, and potato crops, and took control 
of 670 acres of hill pasture and arable land 
with a herd of dairy cattle I had acquired. 

Up-to-date improvements have been the 
order of the day. The dairy ranch saw a steam 
engine and cream-separator installed in place 
of the old pan system. In the orchard, the 
former hand spray-pump has given way to a 
power-plant run by a two-and-one-half-horse- 
power gasolene engine, and supplied by a 10o0- 
gallon tank, all mounted on a wagon with 
cunningly devised discharge nozzles that will 
cover over twenty acres in a day. A second 
engine of fifty-five horse-power pumps a river 
of water from three connected wells when 
irrigation is necessary. 

His additions include various labor-saving 
devices and a blacksmith shop, for he delights 
in mechanics, and can shoe a horse or build a 
wagon. His pears have just earned this county 
several prizes in our State Fair, and the New 
York market holds his brand in high esteem. 
And — yes, sir !—his university, his friends, 
and his dad are proud of him. 

The whole countryside knows him as doing 
a man’s work in a man’s way —I might almost 
say doing two men’s work. He continued 
his education last winter by a seven weeks’ 
scamper, via Oregon and British Columbia, 
to Minneapolis, New York, Washington, and 
the leading cities of the United States. Just 
now, he is deep in business, harvesting and 
shipping carloads of pears East; and deep in 
politics, working for his preferred local candi- 
dates for office. 

Socially, he numbers among his friends all 
sorts and conditions of men, beginning the 
alphabet with artists, attorneys, authors, and 
running down to “z.”” With the finest team in 
the valley, the friend of his men, even beloved 
by his horses and dogs (I have seen him when 
younger in an agony of tears over a wounded 
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horse), with an assured livelihood, and an 
independence few ever attain, what more can 
heart desire? 

Has he finished his education? No! Nor 
has his father! One advantage has been the 
son’s that the father had not. The son has 
had little tounlearn. Painfully and slowly the 
father has had to reconsider, reject, or recast 
much that he laboriously acquired as scholar- 
ship. Much of this has been spared the son. 

The rule of the old valley farm was plain 
speaking, no affectation of knowledge, no 
blinking at ignorance, no shunning of truth; 
but encouragement in right for right’s sake, 
first, last, and all the time. 

Millionaireship in sight? No, nor is it 
desirable! Life, and more abundant life 


‘Is that whereof our nerves are scant; 
More life and fuller, that we want.” 


And where can it be found but in active work 
in God’s fresh air — fresh air, the sweetest- 
smelling thing on this green earth: 

“There take joy home and let her sing to thee 
When thou art working in the furrows — aye, 
Or weeding in the sacred hour of dawn. 

It is a comely fashion to be glad: 
Joy is the grace we sing to God.” 


Ah! But the intellectual life? Debarred from 
city, from social fellowship, in weary, dreary 
solitudes—what saves from mental stagnation ? 
I might retort with James Russell Lowell’s line: 


“The nurse of full-grown souls is solitude.” 


Or I might point to our long line of plow- 
tail Presidents. But THe Wor.ip’s Work 
wants my personal experience. Working at 
heavy manual labor, living ten miles from 
nowhere, caring for my family, how could 
any time be devoted to brain-culture, or occa- 
sion be found to do useful intellectual service 
to my fellows? 

Early in life I learned the value of minutes 
and the use of books. Every ranchman, 
though never so busy, has some spare time. 
He has a choice of delights—he can smoke his 
pipe; he can read a book; he can combine the 
two. So far from a ranch being necessarily a 
solitude, it can be peopled with the best society, 
always available, always in good temper, always 
ready to impart of their best — by the simple 
investment of a few dollars in books. So far 
from the owner living apart and afar, he can 
impress his views, not only on his neighbors, 
but on his fellows at the uttermost ends of the 


earth, with the simple materials of ink, pen, and 
paper. 

So far from finding the use of the hoe degrad- 
ing or bestializing, to me it has been con- 
ducive to high thinking; insomuch that a 
pencil and note-book sometimes equipped my 
pistol pocket, that I might recall at night 
thoughts conceived while hoeing. Here is one 
example of such cerebration. I had felt some- 
what resentful as to certain newspaper dis- 
cussions anent Millet’s picture, and Mark- 
ham’s poem, “The Man with the Hoe.” I 
realized that I was “the man with the hoe” and 
I felt libelled. 

Visions of a counterblast took shape, and I 
found myself contemplating a reply. Verse 
after verse of a semi-humorous protest entitled 
“The Real Man with the Hoe” came to birth, 
but I found it hard to rhyme anything to 
“God’s image” but ‘“‘scrimmage,”’ and that 
did not sound hopeful. A slang word came to 
my relief; ‘the dough” was then the vernacular 
for money, and these verses were in due 
sequence added: 


“This world ’s one relentless rude scrimmage; 
Mad mortals amuck for ‘the dough;’ 
But, when God planned a man in His Image 
He set him to work with the hoe. 


Mother Earth can dispense with some classes; 
Brush-wielders, ink-slingers may go; 

But she can’t spare that friend of the masses, 
She must have ‘the man with the hoe.’ ” 


Not only did this little squib work its passage 
around the English-speaking world, but I took 
pleasure, as occasion arose, to acquaint that 
world, through the London Times and other 
papers, with some news of the phenomenal 
advance achieved in California in methods of 
agriculture and horticulture, so as to forward 
world progress. 

Moreover, I added to my belief in diversified 
farming a belief in farm diversions. For a 
third of a century past, my chief diversion has 
been keeping a hobby, and riding that hobby 
for all he was worth in such leisure as I could 
seize. 

A dire disaster impelled me to choose “Sani- 
tation” as my first; and I started a one-man 
crusade against the death-dealing cesspool, both 
in city and country, sending eye-arresting 
posters and newspaper copy up and down the 
Pacific Coast, and even getting the ear of the 
President at Washington through his wife. 

Subsequent to a lecture given to the Cali- 
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fornia Chautauqua on “World Federation,” 
I added to my stud “ International Arbitration.” 
I had the good fortune some twenty-five years 
ago to enlist, as vice-presidents of the Pacific 
Coast International Arbitration Peace Associ- 
ation, such men as Senator Stephen M. White, 
Collis P. Huntington, two university presidents, 
and other notables. And I was empowered, as 
honorary secretary of the association, to use 
whatever influence their names carried in the 
cause of arbitration in lieu of war. 

Writing for magazines and papers, and 
sneaking off the farm at dull times to deliver 
an occasional lecture made this particular 
hobby rather expensive and exacting. 

By the way, perhaps I should explain here 
that I had begun to teach myself to lecture in 
rather an odd way. My strawberries and 
garden truck, as I have already told, had to 
be hauled ten miles to the nearest village and 
two miles further to the big hotel. This hotel 
wanted berries at six in the morning to prepare 
them for early breakfast. 

Two or three times a week, therefore, I had 
to rise at half-past one and start on my drive 
for that hotel. 

I sometimes beguiled the otherwise tedious 
way by reciting aloud poetry I had memorized, 
or by making extempore speeches to imaginary 
audiences. In this way I gradually fitted 
myself, with an occasional chance at the real 
thing, to feel at my ease before any assembly. 

The annual convention of California’s horti- 
culturists was also doubly useful, in listening to 
the experience of my compeers and doing my 
best to reciprocate. In their interests, and in 
the interest of the whole nation, I adopted my 
next hobby, an Isthmian canal. The Nicara- 
gua route was the one favored, but any canal 
was acceptable to modify the handicaps of 
distances to Liverpool under which California’s 
wheat-growers labored as against producers 
on the virgin soil of Argentina. As chairman 
of the horticulturists’ canal committee, I not 
only lectured, wrote, and pulled wires so insis- 
tently as to be known as the “Canal Man,” 
but had the fortune to interview “Czar” Reed, 
who would not permit Congress even to discuss 
the matter, and to set before him the Pacific 
Coast side of the argument in a new light. 
The canal was to the horticulturists simply one 
factor in the all-important question of trans- 
portation in which I have perforce had interest. 

The railroads, it has seemed to me, are the 
highroads of to-day. Who owns the roads 
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virtually owns the country. That is an axiom 
in war or peace. It is essential, therefore, that 
these modern highroads be controlled or 
owned by the people’s government. Com- 
petition fails to regulate; it is wasteful, expen- 
sive, disastrous, and, finally, is ineffectual; 
for all wars end in peace, railroad wars not 
excepted, and peace means, in some shape, 
“pooled issues.” 

The latest colt-in my hobby stable is of the 
same breed. His name is “ Postal Progress,”’ 
and the goal he is training for is an up-to-date 
Parcels Post and the institution of Postal 
Savings-Banks. He is a likely five-year-old, 
is strong on his pins, long in the wind, and 
he’s striking a gait that will make him a sure 
winner. Of the Postal Progress League of 
California I have the honor to be president, 
with a long list of local leaders as vice-presi- 
dents. 

Probably I have now said enough to prove 
my point, that there is no necessary connection 
between farming and mental or social stagna- 
tion. Nor, the comic Sunday sheets to the 
contrary notwithstanding, is the farmer neces- 
sarily the despised and rejected of men. My 
post-graduate farm course being finished, I 
have refused the presidency of a bank; and, 
without soliciting a single vote, been elected to 
a seat on the Board of City Trustees, where I 
serve the people as chairman of their finance 
committee, not because I like it, but because I 
deem it a duty I owe the public. 

In recognition of these efforts for the general 
good, I was honored with an invitation to 
become member of a club of leading Califor- 
nians which exists to discuss public affairs with 
a view to betterment. Here the farmer’s point 
of view is not unwelcome. But an occasional 
expression from old conventional standpoints 
will crop out whiles. Not being able to appear, 
as I had been asked, to address the club 
in person on ‘“‘Good Roads,” I sent a paper, in 
which, though commending highly the auto- 
mobile as the coming vehicle, I decried the 
“fool autoist ”’ as the terror of the countryside. 
This roused theire ofa capitalist ‘‘auto’’ devotee, 
who wound up his speech with the scathing 
rebuke: ‘‘ We are advancing beyond the period 
of the horse and beyond the period of the 
farmer.” Meeting him subsequently, I rejoined: 
“When you advance beyond the period of the 
farmer, you will have advanced to the period of 
Kingdom Come.’ ”’ 

Possibly one cause of the deplorable exodus 
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from the country has been a mistake in our 
public-school system which we are now 
attempting to rectify. Not only the school 
curriculum, but the attitude and example of 
the whole corps of teachers, formerly, was to 
magnify a barren scholarship, a “science 
peddling with the names of things,” and to 
glorify a life ‘“‘all sicklied o’er with the pale 
cast of thought” — a life of contemplation of 
dead languages and dead controversies. This 
was the teacher’s ideal. This was called learn- 
ing, to use one’s brains, and, tacitly or openly, 
recognized as something far nobler than any 
handicraft. This pedagogical illusion is nearly 
dispelled. It is realized that the farmer is 
confronted with far more problems demanding 
immediate brain solution than any scholiast 
ever was called on to face. 

The making of men and the building of 
character are now admittedly the ends of 
education. I shall have failed in this present 
writing if I have not measurably shown that 
there are few places superior to the farm for the 
attainment of these ends, and if I have not 
demonstrated in my own experience here 
recorded that a fairly satisfying and success- 
ful career, socially, intellectually, financially, 
is still possible to such a “has been” as the 
writer, and to his son, the farmer regnant. 

After forty years’ absence from my native 
city, I found myself once again in the old office 
on Lombard Street where I had formerly 
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worked. I was talking to one of the old firm, 
now a peer of the realm, when his brother came 
forward to shake hands. His greeting took the 
form of an inquiry: ‘‘ Well, I suppose you have 
never felt sorry you left us?”’ With less polite- 
ness than candor I replied: ‘‘I can’t say I have, 
Mr. B.” The feeling I had then was: If you 
offer me all your office, with its seventy clerks 
and all the cash they handle, I had far rather 
hoe beans on my California farm. There had 
hardly been a desk moved in that great bank 
in forty years, and my soul leapt in thankfulness 
as I congratulated myself on the happy resolu- 
tion that took me, in youth “‘back to the land.” 

Through the kindnessof the same noblelord, 
I was given standing-room in a small, seatless, 
oaken pen in the House of Lords to listen to a 
debate. As they filed in, I took their measure; 
and, comparing old experiences with the new, 
my decision was: ‘‘ Why, you peers of England 
are not any better looking a crowd than we fruit- 
growers of California in our convention 
assembled.” 

The debate began, the comparison continued. 
“And you don’t talk any better than do we.” 
It proved to be concerning some small paro- 
chial business, and the comparison concluded: 
“And your subjects are not half as interesting 
as those we Californians discuss.” 

A plain Californian farmer, I did not envy the 
wealthiest duke in that proud house of British 
peers. 


OF MEXICO 


MORE THAN THIRTY THOUSAND AMERICANS NOW IN THE COUNTRY—HOW THEY 
HAVE FOUNDED BANKS, BUILT RAILROADS, OPENED MINES, AND STARTED INDUSTRIAL 
PLANTS — STORIES OF INDIVIDUAL SUCCESS — THE PRESENT AND THE FUTURE IN MEXICO 


BY 


ELISHA HOLLINGSWORTH TALBOT 


T EL PASO, Tex., the Gateway of 
A Mexico, there is a Government 
Health Officer, named E. W. Alex- 
ander. His duty is to see that no infectious 


diseases invade the United States through 
this portal. His is an important task, but 


the man himself is a much more interesting 
subject than the work that he does. 
I think that Dr. Alexander was the first 


American citizen to settle himself in Mexico 
and undertake an industrial enterprise in that 
country. More than forty years ago, this 
veteran of the Civil War crossed the Rio 
Grande and established a little practice in 
medicine just south of Paso Del Norte, now 
known as Ciudad de Juarez. To medicine 
he added the growing of grapes and the 
making of several very fine varieties of wine. 
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Governor Anthony of Kansas found him 
there when he carried his army of track- 
layers across the Rio Grande and laid the 
first American rails in the Republic. Un- 
luckily for him, his little venture was ruined 
as time passed by and the settlers higher up 
the Rio Grande drew more and more of the 
water from that fickle river. Where once 
there had flowed a broad and beautiful stream, 
giving abundance of water for all purposes, 
there presently crept a little feeble trickle of 
muddy water, useless for irrigation. Dr. 
Alexander’s pioneer venture collapsed. He 
pulled up stakes and dropped back into the 
United States. 

But the men who followed have not come 
back. When the Boston-built Mexican Cen- 
tral finally pulled through to Chihuahua, the 
army of American invasion determined that 
here should be the centre of the American 
occupation. One of the first train-loads of 
American freight was lumber from Arkansas, 
consigned to the son of Governor Anthony. 
He built the first big American industrial 
plant in the country.. There had been spora- 
dic development by American capital in the 
mining regions; and the railroad was pushed 
through by Boston money. Mr. Anthony 
showed the lords of Mexico what more they 
might expect from the people of the North. 

While these great fields, mining and rail- 
road building and manufacturing, have 
been invaded by the versatile American, his 
greatest individual triumphs have been won 
in two other fields of industry — agriculture 
and banking. Many years ago, in the face 
of tradition and friendly advice, the first 
organized American agricultural invasion took 
place. A little band of Mormons from 
Utah, simple men, accustomed to hardship, 
self-denial, and all the wearisome details of 
the battle against drought in a farming-land, 
surveyed a region that lies southwest of the 
El Paso gateway, selected it, staked it, and 
settled it. They went away into the quiet 
valley, planned out their dykes and ditches, 
drew down the water they needed, and planted 
the first American crops on a large scale. 

They made a garden in the wilderness. 
Far more than that, they upset all the main 
traditions of the agricultural art. It had 
always been taken for granted that neither 
the potato nor the apple would grow in 
Mexico. These men gathered both from the 
same land. Their produce found its market 
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all over the country. It still holds its own in 
the markets, though the growing of the potato 
and the apple is now general. Their fruits, 
vegetables, and garden-truck have never been 
able to supply the demand. 

To-day, a hundred great farms and ranches 
are owned and operated by American capital. 
On the great plains of Eastern and Central 
Mexico, millions of cattle are raised each 
year, and the American cowboy is likely to 
make his last stand in the old republic. Cer- 
tainly he finds to-day his greatest freedom 
and his widest use south of the border rather 
than north of it. 

It is hard to realize the difference that has 
been wrought in agricultural life by the coming 
of the American farmer. The little wooden 
plow, the hoe, the scythe, and the flail had been 
the sole agricultural weapons of the country. 
The working farmer was a despised, abject, 
and wholly unrespected citizen. Invariably 
poor, seldom a land-owner, he “squatted” 
on or leased untilled land, turned it over a 
few times, and sowed his seeds by hand in 
shallow furrows. 

The American farmer came with his two- 
handled plow, cut deep his furrows in the land 
that the natives had forsaken, planted his 
seed in orderly rows with a planter of modern 
design, reaped his crops with the harvester, 
lived well himself, and scattered the product 
of his labor in all the markets from the Rio 
Grande to the border of Vera Cruz. The 
Mexican is not a very apt student. He 
learned not at all at first, but merely looked 
on and wondered. A_ generation passed, 
then the slow awakening began. To-day, 
there are Mexicans running farms of their 
own on modern plans—not many, but a 
few. The many work for hire or as renters; 
but they work with modern tools, and under 
modern conditions. The ultimate result is 
not very hard to foresee. 

It matters not where you go, you will find 
the American pioneer. He is not the best 
colonist in the world. He is restless under 
adversity. He is a chronic complainer. The 
stoic Englishman can settle down on his little 
farm, till his land, reap his harvest, father his 
children, rule his peons with a rod of iron, 
and live and die content, so long as he has 
his little holiday in the hills with dog and gun 
every now and again. The American is for- 
ever seeking innovations. He criticizes the 
country, its rulers, its hide-bound traditions, 
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Not content with farming or railroading or 
cattle-raising — whatever his task may be — 
he breaks away for a time to take an excur- 
sion into some other thing. A railroad 
superintendent discovered that Aguascalientes, 
a populous city, did not know the use of ice. 
An artificial ice-plant resulted. He lost his 
job as a superintendent, and history has not 
yet recorded that he has made a fortune out 
of ice. 

The American farmer occasionally becomes 
a mining promoter. On some remote, rugged, 
and almost inaccessible corner of his ranch 
or a neighboring ranch, he finds what he 
fondly believes to be good evidence of a mine. 
He takes a holiday in “the States,” talks of 
that mine, gets a few others interested — and 
presently another fabled money-maker is 
launched in the North. In ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred, the farmer finds, on costly 
exploration, that his mine is a dream. The 
money is lost, and he goes back to his plow; 
but the fever remains and is a fertile cause of 
discontent, not only to the farmer himself but 
to his friends in the far-away North. 

A very large majority of the Mexican 
schemes that have “gone wrong,” and brought 
loss and disgust to people of the North, have 
been started in good faith. There have been 
notable exceptions. There have come at 
times men of no principle, fortune-hunters, 
looking for chances to make money out of the 
credulity of the investors of the North. And 
they have made money in this way, at times. 
They have sold stocks by the millions of 
dollars that represented nothing in the world 
but barren claims in the far hills of Chihuahua 
or Sinaloa. They have brought train-loads 
of sight-seeing, would-be fortune-hunters to 
look over “mines” that were carefully prepared 
for just such inspection. At one so-called 
mine, a single car-load of ore stood for two 
years, and twice a year parties of men from 
the North came down and looked over the 
place. At such times all was activity. Peons 
gathered for the occasion from railroad yards 
down the line and from the villages of the 
hills, and plied pick and shovel. The visitors 
went away convinced that they had seen a 
real mine hard at work. The next day all was 
silent as the grave about the “works.” The 


operations went on aboard the train, where 
contracts were made for blocks of stock. In 
time, even the natives came to see the joke; 
and it was one of them who innocently gave 
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the game away, when a visitor remarked on 
the poor condition of the ore at the mine, by 
telling him that it was pretty good when it 
came there, two years before. 

And not only in mining have there been 
swindles worked. More than one “banker,” 
fleeing from the wrath of his creditors across 
the line, has slipped into Mexico, and sought 
to ply his trade from that vantage-ground. 
Some have succeeded for a time, but all have 
ultimately come to grief. Banana and rubber 
plantations have been sold, in the form of 
investment stocks, to people in the North who 
never saw either a banana or a rubber planta- 
tion, and who fondly believed that the money 
they subscribed went into the business. A few 
have grown rich on “fake’’ plantations, but 
the majority of these enterprises are honest; 
and the business of planting is bringing satis- 
factory returns whenever conducted honestly 
and in a business-like manner. 

While the more or less nefarious branch of 
the banking industry has thriven too well, 
the really honest and reputable business of 
banking has done not less well. The British 
and French control the largest foreign banks; 
but the American interests dominate banks 
that have a combined capital of about ten 
million dollars. 

The most entertaining personality of the 
American banking world is Mr. Geo. I. Ham, 
the president of the United States Bank. Mr. 
Ham was born and brought up in a little 
Canadian village. His coming to Mexico 
was not considered, at the time, an event of 
international importance. History has kept 
no accurate record of the moment; but it is 
recalled that his occupation for a year or two 
after landing on Mexican soil was the stren- 
uous one of hurling fagots of “mesquite” 
into the fire-box of a wood-burning engine on 
the Mexican Central Railway, to a running 
accompaniment of curses from the engineer. 

For this gentleman of the banking world, 
now considered one of the few millionaires 
of the American banking colony, came in on 
the left-hand seat of an American-built loco- 
motive, and was glad enough to draw his 
envelope on pay-day. Nor was it so very 
long ago that all this happened. Tradition 
has it that his training for the banking busi- 
ness began with the loaning of carefully 
hoarded pay to employees of the same rail- 
road who did not look so far ahead. Be that 
as it may, the position of fireman did not hold 
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him long. He resigned it to begin the banking 
business in a tiny loan-office in an upstairs 
room on a side street in Mexico City. 

From that time the history is open to the eye 
of the world. The next move was down- 
stairs, to the ground floor, on the same street. 
Then money began to come. Presently, as 
deposits grew, the United States Banking 
Company took the place of Mr. Ham per- 
sonally; but the individuality was the same. 
The little bank around the corner was trans- 
ferred to the main street and into good quar- 
ters. Soon another move was necessary, and 
the one-time fireman bought the best corner 
in the city and moved his little business into 
a palace of finance. 

Mr. Ham himself, with the adaptability of 
his race, kept pace with his business. His 
house in Mexico City is a marvel of the town. 
He has gathered to himself much real estate 
in Mexico and Guadalajara and elsewhere 
in the republic, owns several automobiles, 
and takes his pleasure like most moneyed 
men in the other capital cities of the world. 
His home is a centre of lavish hospitality. 

If Mr. Ham stands for banking enterprise 
and the rewards that may be won from it, 
General Frisbie, the patriarch of the colony, 
is an even more typical instance of American 
versatility and many-sided genius in the 
work of a pioneer nation. He is a man of 
eighty-five, but has announced that he is 
going to run his sugar mills, his dairy farm, 
and all the other enterprises that have made 
him a millionaire, and continue so to run 
them until he dies. In his long life in Mexico 
— thirty years this year — he has been at the 
bottom of more enterprises, bigger enter- 
prises, and more successful enterprises than 
any other two men in the colony. 

More than half a century ago, he started 
out of New York as commander of a little 
expedition around Cape Horn to “Yerba 
Buena,” now known as San Francisco. He 


spent many years in that region, at one time ~ 


commanding the fortress of El Presidio. 
Here he met and married a daughter of Gen- 
eral Vallejo, the commander of the Mexican 
forces on the Pacific Coast. 

His affiliations were strong enough, on his 
retirement from the army, to carry him down 
into Mexico. He went there in 1878, when the 
sight of an American was an unusual thing. 
English, French, and Germans were familiar 
enough, but the American was a new genus, 


not particularly desired, at that; for the 
memories of Texas and Arizona and New 
Mexico were not yet dead in men’s minds. 

In spite of this prejudice, he fought his way 
to the front. He was a man of no particular 
nation, a typical cosmopolitan. He has asso- 
ciated with himself the best brains from every 
nation as he needed them. His activities have 
ranged from mining, railroad operating, rail- 
road building, and finance on the one hand, 
to sugar-making, stock-raising, and dairy 
farming on the other. From all he has 
made money. 

As a railroad builder he created twenty-five 
miles of track to the El Oro mines; and 
then the Jalapa and Cordova Railway, a little 
road that taps a land rich in coffee, fruit, and 
like products, reaching through Coatepec and 
Xico and Teocelo, little cities of the hills and 
valleys. Near Xico, he built, some years ago, 
an electric plant that not only furnishes light 
and power to the region round about but 
sends the latter miles away to turn the wheels 
of mills and factories. 

His mining venture par excellence was the 
opening up of the El Oro property. In this, 
he associated himself with Mr. James B. 
Haggin, another well-known American. They 
bought the old mine, built great stamps, built 
a railway — then sold the whole business to 
an English corporation. 

Grown rich from many ventures, a man of 
nearly eighty, he turned his versatile mind 
from railroads, mines, and kindred ventures 
to other and homelier trades. In the State 
of Guerrero he bought up two big sugar 
plantations, consolidated them, and built a 
sugar mill that made them profitable. It is 
still, after eight years, considered nearly the 
acme of efficiency and skill in the republic; 
and, more important, it still pays General 
Frisbie very handsome dividends. His dairy 
ventures also came in the past few years, and 
they, too, gave him revenues not to be despised. 

Taken all in all, the mission of this oldest 
of the American colony seems to have been 
to demonstrate to the world that things can 
be done in Mexico. Achieving success in one 
great task, and having inspired the hearts of 
men to imitate him, he turned his ready hand 
to other fields, established a new industrial 
ideal for other men to follow —and went 
on again, a restless, American sort of man. 

If an American railroad builder were to be 
picked out for distinction in this branch of 
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industry alone, the selection would undoubtedly 
fall to Colonel “Joe” Hampson, who built 
the railroad that runs from Mexico City 
across the mountains toward the Pacific Ocean 
at Acapulco. That was a task that few men 
would have undertaken of their own volition. 
Colonel Hampson not only conceived this 
scheme of a railroad to thread the great 
mountains, but went ahead and financed and 
built it. He got his training for such deeds 
as this in helping to build some of the stu- 
pendous mountain lines of our own West, 
and he put into effect in Mexico all that he 
had learned, and more. The road winds 
through the mountains that skirt Popocatepetl, 
through beautiful Cuernavaca to the Balsas 
River — nearly two hundred miles of track, 
a triumph of engineering in every mile. More 
than once, in the building of it, ruin seemed 
imminent. Personal danger, financial col- 
‘lapse, disappointment after disappointment 
failed to stop this pioneer. In the end, he did 
his job and triumphantly pocketed his well- 
earned profits. 

Mexico, it must be understood, is far from 
being as un-American now as it was before 
the commercial invasion from the North. 
— Whereas, only a quarter of a century ago, the 
Germans and French and British practically 
monopolized the foreign commerce of the 
country, now about 60 per cent. of the impor- 
tations are from the United States, and at least 
70 per cent. of the exports are to the United 
States. As a natural result, the American 
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colony exercises very great influence in com- 
mercial and industrial affairs, and is foremost 
in the work of development now at high tide. 

The recent purchase of the principal rail- 
roads by the Government has resulted, to 
some extent, in cutting off the influx of Ameri- 
can railroad men, as the natural aim of the new 
control is to run the road as much as may be 
with Mexican labor. The veterans of the 
service, however, mostly men trained on the 
Western rails, will doubtless remain to train 
up the new generations of men to do the work. 

In mining and agriculture, the Americans 
are predominant. While it is possible that 
to-day English capital would outweigh Ameri- 
can, even in mining, the growth of the American 
investment is much more rapid than that of 
the English; and, unless all signs fail, the 
American will ultimately control the bulk of 
the mining output of the republic. This 
takes for granted, of course, that there will 
be no restrictive laws against American mine 
owners. The same is true of agriculture, in 
which expatriates from this country will take 
the lead. In industrial ventures, such as 
water-power, electric light and power-plants, 
sugar-plants, smelting companies, and other 
such industries, American capital has already 
taken the lead. The most enlightened of the 
authorities recognize the necessity for develop- 
ment, and nothing is likely to be done that will 
in any way hinder the gradual bringing out 
of these latent resources by American pioneers, 
or by the American companies in the field. 


A CHEERFUL JOURNEY THROUGH 
MISSISDSIP?P1 


WHICH 


EDUCATION, IN 


SHOWED THE RAPID PROGRESS OF THE NEGRO RACE IN 
ACQUIRING LAND, IN BUILDING UP BUSINESS, 


AND IN BECOMING FINANCIALLY INDEPENDENT AND THRIFTY 


BY 
BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 


Negro Business League of Mississippi 
to make a rather extended journey 
through that state for the purpose of learning 
something at first-hand of the progress that 
the members of my race are making there; 


Gon months ago, I was invited by the 


to say a word of encouragement and advice; 
and, if possible, to make some suggestions 
that would help to improve the relations 
between the races. 

Before I attempt to say anything about the 
results of my observations, however, I want 
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to add something more definite about the 
circumstances under which the journey was 
made. When I first came into Alabama, some 
twenty-seven years ago, to begin my work at 
Tuskegee, I made it a practice to go out into 
the country districts whenever I had an 
opportunity, in order to visit the people in 
their homes, on the farms, and on the plan- 
tations. On these trips, I frequently stayed 
overnight with some of the colored farmers. 
On such occasions, in the evening, after 
supper, we would usually sit around the fire 
until a late hour at night, and discuss the con- 
dition, difficulties, hopes, and ambitions of 
the colored people in that part of the country. 
I inquired about the schools and about the 
churches, and I learned a great deal also about 
the personal histories, the struggles, the 
failures, and the successes of the individual 
men and women whom I met. In this way and 
in others I got to know the people in their 
daily lives. 

Usually, when I visited a community, I 
was called upon at some time during my stay 
to make an address to the people. In these 
‘‘lectures,”’ as the country people called them, 
I tried to say something that would have a 
direct, practical bearing on the difficulties 
that they were meeting in their schools or in 
their churches. Incidentally, I told them 
about the school we had started in Tuskegee; 
I explained to them the kind of education 
that I proposed to give there, and tried to 
make clear to them in what way I hoped that 
this education would meet the actual needs 
of the people, by fitting the children to take 
up and carry on the work that their fathers 
and mothers had begun. 

In making these visits, I had a double 
purpose: I wanted to find out the actual 
condition of the people in the country dis- 
tricts, so that I could make the work of the 
school fit into the lives of the people; and, at 
the same time, I wanted to popularize the 
idea of this kind of education among the 
masses of the people. I wanted to make the 
fathers and mothers of our pupils realize and 
thoroughly understand that a real education, 
whether it was “high” or “low,” whether it 
was education in the book or in the field, 
must somewhere touch the earth and change 
the conduct, the character, and the condition 
of the people. 

As years went by, the circle of my journeys 
widened, and so I have been able to speak to 
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members of my race in all parts of the country 
in a way to impress them not merely with the 
value of industrial education but with the 
importance of getting property, of building 
homes, of thrift, industry, and those other 
fundamental things which are essential to the 
success of any race and any class of people. 

In 1900, in Boston, in company with a 
number of other colored men, I succeeded in 
organizing what is known as the National 
Negro Business League, of which there are 
now more than four hundred local organiza- 
tions in different parts of the country. These 
organizations have done much, not merely to 
encourage the economic progress of the 
masses of the colored people, but to extend 
and emphasize the idea that is back of the 
movement for industrial education among 
the colored people of the South. 

I mention these facts here because they 
illustrate the purpose of my visit to Mississippi, 
and because they indicate that the work of 
the National Negro Business League is very 
clearly related to the work of education that 
we are carrying on at Tuskegee Institute. 

As an indication of the general interest in the 
purpose and the success of my visit, I ought 
to say that, while the journey was made under 
the direction of the Negro Business League 
of Mississippi, representatives of nearly every 
important interest among Negroes in the state 
either accompanied the party for a portion of 
the journey or assisted in making the meetings 
successful at the different places at which we 
stopped. For instance, as I remember, there 
were not less than eight presidents of Negro 
banks and many other successful business men 
who were members of the party at some time 
in the course of the eight-day trip. Among 
them were Charles Banks, president of 
the Negro Business League of Mississippi, 
and one of the most influential colored men 
of the state. It was he who was more 
directly responsible than anyone else for 
organizing and making a success of our 
journey. Not only the business men, 
but the representatives of different religious 
denominations and of the secret organizations, 
which are particularly strong in Mississippi, 
united with the members of the Business 
League to make the meetings which we 
held in the different parts of the state as 
successful and as influential as it was possible 
to make them. 

It is a matter of no small importance to the 
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success of the people of my race in Mississippi 
that business men, teachers, and the members 
of the different religious denominations are 
uniting disinterestedly in the effort to give the 
colored children of the state a proper and 
adequate education, and that they are using 
their influence to encourage the masses of the 
people to get property and build homes. 

Dr. E. C. Morris, for instance, who was a 
member of the party, represents the largest 
Negro organization of any kind in the world 
—the National Baptist Convention, which 
has a membership of more than two millions; 
J. W. Straughter, as a member of the Finance 
Committee of the Negro Pythians, represented 
an organization of about seventy thousand 
persons, owning about three hundred and 
twenty-two thousand dollars’ worth of prop- 
erty. ‘The African Methodist Episcopal 
Review,’ of which Dr. H. T. Kealing is editor, 
is probably the best-edited and one of the 
most influential periodicals published by the 
Negro race. It has been in existence now 
for more than twenty-five years. 

I have mentioned the names of these men 
and have referred to their positions and in- 
fluence among the Negro people as showing 
how widespread at the present time is the 
interest in the moral and material upbuilding 
of the race. 

I had heard a great deal, indirectly, before 
I reached Mississippi of the progress that the 
colored people were making there. I had 
also heard a great deal through the news- 
papers of the difficulties under which they 
were laboring. There are some portions of 
Mississippi, for instance, where a large part 
of the colored population has been driven out 
as a result of white-capping organizations. 
There are other portions of the state where 
the white people and the colored people seem 
to be getting along as well if not better than in 
any other portion of the Union. 

After leaving Memphis, the first place at 
which we stopped was Holly Springs, in Mar- 
shall County. Holly Springs has long been 
an educational centre for the colored people 
of Mississippi. Shortly after the war, the 
Freedman’s Aid and Southern Educational 
Society of the Methodist Church established 
here the Rust University. Until a few years 
ago, the State Normal School for Training 
Negro Teachers was in existence in Holly 
Springs, when it was finally abolished by 
Governor Vardaman. The loss of this school’ 
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was a source of great disappointment to the 
colored people of the state, as they felt that, in 
vetoing the appropriation, the governor was 
making an attack upon the Negro education 
of the state. Under the leadership of Bishop 
Cottrell, a new industrial school and theo- 
logical seminary has grown up to take the 
place of the Normal Training School and do 
its work. During the last two years, Bishop 
Cottrell has succeeded in raising more than 
seventy-five thousand dollars, largely from the 
colored people of Mississippi, in order to erect 
the two handsome modern buildings which 
form the nucleus of the new school. He is 
now at work in the hope of raising $50,000, 
during the coming year and from the same 
sources, with which to erect a new central 
building for the school. In this city there _ 
has also been recently established a Baptist 
Normal School, which is the contribution of 
the Negro Baptists of the state in response to 
the abolition of the State Normal School. 
The enthusiasm for education that I dis- 
covered at Holly Springs is merely an indica- 
tion of the similar enthusiasm in every other 
part of the state that I visited. At Utica, 
Miss., I spoke in the assembly-room of the 
Utica Institute, founded October 27, 1903, 
by William H. Holtzclaw, a graduate of Tus- 
kegee. After leaving Tuskegee, he determined 
to go to the part of the country where it seemed 
to him that the colored people were most in 
need of a school that could be conducted 
along the lines of Tuskegee Institute. He 
settled in Hinds County, where there are 
forty thousand colored people, thirteen thou- 
sand of whom can neither read nor write. In 
the community in which this school was 
started the Negroes outnumber the whites 
seven to one. He began teaching out in the 
forest. From the very first, he succeeded in 
gaining the sympathy of both races for the 
work that he was trying to do. In the five 
years since the school started, he has suc- 
ceeded in purchasing a farm of fifteen hundred 
acres. He has erected three large and eleven 
small buildings of various kinds for school- 
rooms, shops, and homes. On the farm, 
there are one large plantation house and about 
thirty farmhouses. He tells me that a con- 
servative estimate of the property which the 
school now owns would make the valuation 
something more than seventy-five thousand 
dollars. In addition to this, he has already 


started an endowment-fund in order to make 

















the work that he is doing there permanent, 
and to give aid by means of scholarships to 
worthy students who are not fully able to pay 
their own way. 

At Jackson, Miss., there are two colleges 
for Negro students. Campbell College was 
founded by the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church; Jackson College, which has just 
opened a handsome new building for the use 
of its students, was established and is sup- 
ported by the Baptist denomination. At 
Natchez, I was invited to take part in the 
dedication of the beautiful new building 
erected by the Negro Baptists of Mississippi 
at a cost of about twenty thousand dollars. 

Perhaps I ought to say that, while there has 
been considerable rivalry among the different 
Negro churches along theological lines, it 
seems to me that I can see that, as the leaders 
of the people begin to realize the seriousness 
of the educational problem, this rivalry is 
gradually dying out in a disinterested effort 
to educate the masses of the Negro children 
irrespective of denominations. The so-called 
denominational schools are merely a contri- 
bution of the members of the different sects 
to the education of the race. 

Nothing indicates the progress which the 
colored people have made along material 
lines so well as the number of banks that have 
been started by colored people in all parts of 
the South. I have made a special effort 
recently to learn something definite of the 
success and something of the influence of 
these institutions upon the mass of the colored 
people. At the present time, there are no 
less than forty-five Negro banks in the 
United States. All but one or two of them 
are in the Southern States. Of these forty- 
five banks, eleven are in the State of Mississippi. 
Not infrequently I have found that Negro 
banks owe their existence to the secret and 
fraternal organizations. There are forty-two 
of these organizations, for example, in the 
State of Mississippi, and they collected 
$708,670 last year, and paid losses to the amount 
of $522,757. Frequently the banks have 
been established to serve as depositories for 
the funds of these institutions. They have 
then added a savings department, and have 
done banking business for an. increasing 
number of stores and shops of various kinds 
that have been established within the last 
ten years by Negro business men. 

A special study of the city of Jackson, 
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Miss., shows that there are ninety-three 
businesses conducted by Negroes in that city. 
Of this number, forty-four concerns do a 
total annual business of about three hundred 
and eighty-eight thousand dollars a year. 
But, of this amount of business, one con- 
tractor alone did one hundred thousand dol- 
lars’ worth. As near as could be estimated, 
about 73 per cent. of the colored people own 
or are buying their own homes. It is said that 
the Negroes, who make up one-half of the 
population, own one-third of the area of the 
city of Jackson. The value of this property, 
however, is only about one-eleventh of the 
taxable value of the city. 

As nearly as can be estimated, Negroes 
have on deposit in the various banks of the 
city almost two hundred thousand dollars. 
Of this amount, more than seventy thousand 
is in the two Negro banks of the city. I said 
that most of these businesses have been started 
in the last ten years, but as a matter of fact 
one of the oldest business men in Jackson is 
a colored man with whom I stopped during 
my visit to that city. H. T. Risher is the 
leading business man in his particular line in 
Jackson. He has had a bakery and restaurant 
in that city, as I understand, for more than 
twenty years. He has one of the handsomest 
of the many beautiful residences of colored 
people in the city, which I had an opportunity 
to visit on my journey through the state. 

Among the other business enterprises that 
especially attracted my attention during my 
journey was the drug store and offices of 
Dr. A. W. Dumas, of Natchez. His store is 
located in a handsome two-story brick block, 
and although there are a’ large number of 
Negro druggists in the United States, I know 
of no store which is better kept and makes a 
more handsome appearance. 

According to the plan of our journey, I 
was to spend seven days in Mississippi; 
starting from Memphis, Tenn., going thence 
to Holly Springs, Utica, Jackson, Natchez, 
Vicksburg, Greenville, Mound Bayou; and 
then, crossing the Mississippi, to spend Sun- 
day in the city of Helena, Ark. As a matter 
of fact, we did stop, and I had an opportu- 
nity to speak to audiences of colored people 
and white people at various places along the 
railroad, the conductor kindly holding the 
train for me to do this at several points, so 
that I think it is safe to say that I spoke to 
forty or fifty thousand people during the 
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eight days of our journey. Everywhere, I 
found the greatest interest and enthusiasm 
among both the white people and colored 
people for the work that we were attempting 
to do. In Jackson, which for the last ten 
years has been the centre of agitation upon 
the Negro question, there was some opposition 
expressed to the white people of the town 
attending the meeting, but I was told that 
among the people in the audience were Gov- 
ernor Noel; Lieutenant-Governor Manship; 
Major R. W. Milsaps, who is said to be the 
wealthiest man in Mississippi; Bishop Charles 
B. Galloway, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church (South); United States Marshal 
Edgar S. Wilson; the postmaster of Jackson, 
and a number of other prominent persons. 

At Natchez, the white people were so in- 
terested in the object of the meeting that they 
expressed a desire to pay for the opera-house 
in which I spoke, provided that the seating- 
capacity would be equally divided between 
the two races. At Vicksburg, I spoke in a 
large building that had been used for some 
time for a roller-skating rink. I was informed 
that hundreds of people who wished to attend 
the meeting were unable to find places. At 
Greenville, I delivered an address in the 
court-house; and there were so many people 
who were unable to attend the address that, 
at the suggestion of the sheriff, I delivered a 
second one from the steps of the court-house. 

The largest and most successful meeting of 
the trip was held at Mound Bayou, a town 
founded and controlled entirely by Negroes. 
This town, also, is the centre of a Negro 
colony of about three thousand people. Ne- 
groes own thirty thousand acres of land in 
direct proximity to the town. Mound Bayou 
is in the centre of the Delta district, where the 
colored people outnumber the whites fre- 
quently as much as ten to one; and there are 
a number of Negro settlements besides Mound 
Bayou in which no white man lives. My 
audience extended out in the surrounding 
fields as far as my voice could reach. I was 
greatly impressed with the achievements and 
possibilities of this town, where Negroes are 
giving a striking example of successful self- 
government and business enterprise. 

From what I was able to see during my 
visit through Mississippi, and from what I 
have been able to learn from other sources, 
I am tempted to believe that more has been 
accomplished by the colored people of that 
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state during the last ten years than was 
accomplished by them during the whole 
previous period since the Civil War. To a 
large extent, this has been due to the fact that 
the colored peeple have learned that in getting 
land, in building homes, and in saving their 
money they can make themselves a force in 
the communities in which they live. It is 
generally supposed that the colored man, in 
his efforts to rise, meets more opposition in 
Mississippi than anywhere else in the United 
States, but it is quite as true that there, more 
than anywhere else, the colored people seem 
to have discovered that, in gaining habits of 
thrift and industry, in getting property, and 
in making themselves useful, there is a door 
of hope open for them which the South has 
no disposition to close. 

As an illustration of what I mean, I may 
say that while I was in Holly Springs I learned 
that, though the whites outnumbered the 
blacks nearly three to one in Marshall County, 
there had been but one lynching there since the 
Civil War. When I inquired of both white 
people and colored people why it was that 
the two races were able to live on such friendly 
terms, both gave almost exactly the same 
answer. They said that it was due to the 
fact that in Marshall County so large a num- 
ber of colored farmers owned their own 
farms. Among other things that have doubt- 
less helped to bring about this result is the 
fact that the treasurer of the Odd Fellows of 
Mississippi, who lives in Holly Springs, fre- 
quently has as much as two hundred thousand 
dollars on deposit in the local banks. 

I have long been convinced that the most 
important work that we have been able to do 
at Tuskegee and through Tuskegee, during 
the years that the school has been in existence, 
has not been in the educating of six or seven 
thousand students to the point where they 
are able to do good work, but that it has been 
in turning the attention of the masses of the 
people in the direction of those fundamental 
things in which the interest and the desire of 
both races in the South are in harmony; in 
teaching the people the dignity of labor; and 
in emphasizing the importance of those simple, 
common, homely things which make the life 
of the common people sweet and wholesome 
and hopeful. 

If circumstances would permit, I would like 
to carry the campaign begun in Mississippi 
into every state in the South. 
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